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INTRODUCTION 


*Fon whosoever hath, to him shall be given" is an idea which ap- 
pears to be much at variance with the sentiments of the laity and 
even of some distinguished psychologists when it comes to the 
matter of personality traits possessed respectively by bright and 
dull children. Many conjectures and a priori interpretations have 
been made regarding personality differences of these two groups, 
the bright children often being assumed to possess undesirable traits 
of personality and the dull to have qualities which might enable 
them to adjust better or to have more friends. 

Doubtless this attitude indicates belief in the law of compensa- 
tion—so far as the commentators are concerned. If bright children 
are endowed with intellectual gifts beyond the average, it seems 
to be only human to want to find something odd about them, and, 
conversely, to attribute to the mentally dull children characteristics 
that would make up for their intellectual inferiority. 

However, Nature has laws of her own, and scientific observation 
has established the fact that beauty and brains are found in combina- 
tion far more often than beauty and stupidity. The idea of the 
eccentric genius, and the picture of the bright boy as a queer little 
fellow with bulging forehead and large horn-rimmed glasses should 
also be cast into the darkness of forgotten things, for such concep- 
tions rarely have their counterparts in reality. 

The findings of psychologists who have devoted themselves to 
the study of bright, normal, and dull children bear out these state- 
ments. John Edward Bentley of The American University wrote, 
on the basis of the findings of Paul Witty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity [38:40],* “In recent times it has been observed and con- 


* Numerals in brackets refer to numbered and alphabetically arranged references 
at the end of the volume and to the page on which the quotation is found. 
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firmed by psychological investigations that gifted girls usually rate 
higher than average girls in traits of personality, and these higher 
ratings tend to improve with age." [3:97] Witty drew additional 
conclusions from a subsequent ten-year study of fifty gifted chil- 
dren, among which are these statements: 


"The interests of the children reflect their general superiority. Versatility 
and vitality of interest characterize them. The children engage in the same 
number of play activities as the control group, though the gifted are some- 
what more solitary and sedentary in their play. 

In ratings for character and in scores on objective tests, the typical gifted 
child surpasses the average child in the control group. 

The rather superior social adjustment of the gifted child is maintained. 
They participate generously in school life and receive honors more #ге- 
quently than the control group at every academic level. [37:409] 


Hollingworth and Rust, using the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory, found adolescents who had rated in childhood at 135 ТО 200 
IQ to be less neurotic, more self-sufficient, and less submissive in 
attitude as a group than those on which the comparable norms were 
established. [10:282] 

Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University has stated: 


Children above 140 IQ are not as a group characterized by intellectual 
one-sidedness, emotional instability, lack of sociality, or other types of mal- 
adjusted personality. 

Indeed, in practically every personality and character trait such children 
average much better than the general school population. 

In social-intelligence rating, social interests, and play activities, gifted chil- 
dren as a group are either normal or superior. [34:68] 


Even in the face of such statements the old stereotypes persist. 
Some people feel it unjust that a child of superior mental capacity 
should also possess superior personality traits. Furthermore, as Ter- 
man has shown, many people, among whom are numbered some 
psychologists and many teachers, do not recognize genius, or even 
superior mentality, when they see it. Indeed, very few of them 
have ever had the opportunity to observe and work with what 
might be called certified genius, or children who are described by 


Leta S. Hollingworth as “superior intellectual deviates” and “fast 
learners.” 


WY 
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THE SPEYER SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


The Speyer School Experiment made possible an opportunity 

to study gifted children. A rich setting for scientific research was 
provided because children deviating in the opposite direction men- 
tally were housed in the same building and were part of the larger 
study. » 
In this experimental situation, where every aspect of child life 
and development was under scrutiny, it was only natural that the 
investigation of personality should occupy an important place. It 
was also natural, in light of the great mental differences between 
the two groups of children, that the question of personality differ- 
ences between them would arise. Lorge has said, “The correlations 
between intelligence and measures of personality may underesti- 
mate the role of intellect in personality," and also: 

Intelligence will not account for most of the variance in personality or 
personality adjustment. It is believed, however, that.to understand the rela- 
tion of individuals, their behaviors should be considered in relation to the 
particular subpopulations of which they are members by virtue of age, intel- 
ligence and culture, because the subpopulation to which a person belongs 
tends in some degree to determine his habitual modes of reacting in his cul- 


ture and environment. [17:281] 


The Speyer School Experiment, with its two groups of children of 
widely separated intellectual capacities, offered a golden chance to 
investigate personality as related to mentality in the manner sug- 
gested above. 


THE STUDY OF PERSONALITY 


The basic problem of this study was the question, Do personality 
differences exist between bright and dull children? The investiga- 
tor wished to discover, within the limitations of the situation, what 
traits were characteristic of thesé two groups of children, so differ- 
ent from each other in intellectual endowment. Since the plan of 
investigation involved the judgments of others relative to the pres- 
ence in these children of the traits studied, the question arose as to 
the degree of agreement between these individuals. It was a matter 
of interest, also, to determine the relative value of the different 
methods by which data were collected. 
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The personality traits studied were chosen from the concepts, 
termed “needs” or “drives,” offered by the Harvard Psychelogical 
Clinic study, Explorations in Personality, by H. A. Murray et al. 
[24] These classifications or categories seemed the most useful, the 
most provocative, of the many possibilities considered. In this 
study they are called “variables.” 

As much information as possible was secured to aid in making 
judgmenits as to the presence or absence o£ the twenty variables of 
personality under scrutiny. This included data on the home and 
neighborhood environment, opinions or ratings of others, self-rat- 
ings, and other information gained directly or indirectly from the 
subjects themselves. The methods and instruments used included 
home calls, interviews, a psychological test, a rating scale, and a 
projective technique based on the showing of motion picture ex- 
cerpts relating to certain social situations bearing upon the per- 
sonality variables being judged. With two exceptions, the instru- 
ments were constructed and the procedures devised by the writer, 
specifically for this investigation. The six methods employed are 
known in this study as "techniques." 

The material secured by the means described above was sub- 
mitted to two psychologists who made ratings relative to the vari- 
ables and the subjects according to a scale furnished them. Their 
judgments then underwent appropriate statistical treatment. 


THE SCHOOL SITUATION 


When the New York City Board of Education and Teachers 
College cooperated to form an experimental school, Public School 
500, Speyer School, they were in accord, apparently, with the 
poet John Milton, who three hundred years ago said, in Areo- 
pagitica, “God . . . esteems the growth and completing of one 


exceptional children, which will be psychologically possible and 
proper, socially sound, and ethically humanitarian.? In its struc- 
tural organization, the school followed a plan illustrative of the 
beliefs expressed in 1936 by Leta Hollingworth, when, speaking of 
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children ranging from 130 to 150 IO (Stanford-Binet), she said, 
"What these pupils need is merely freedom from the great masses 
of classmates who are mentally unadapted to the college prepara- 
tory course, and the opportunity to work unhampered, in segre- 
gated groups. . . ." [9:315], and in 1948 by Stagner, "Children 
of inferior mental ability make better school adjustments when 
placed in groups separate from superior children, so that the con- 
stant strain of unfair competition is removed.” [30:169] 

The school program, carried оп for five years, was concerned 
with two types of mental deviates: the below normal, 75-90 IQ 
(Stanford-Binet), and the intellectually gifted, 130 IQ or above 
(Stanford-Binet).! The fifty pupils in the two rapid learner classes, 
known as the Terman Classes, ranged in age from seven to nine and 
one-half years (born in the years 1927-1929). They were selected 
from different ethnic groups and from various communities in the 
city. The one hundred and seventy-five pupils in the seven slow 
learner classes, known as the Binet Classes, were selected from the 
area around the school, thus remaining in their own school district. 
One of the seven classes was composed of children with reading 
disabilities, they ranged from 75 to 100 IQ (Stanford-Binet), with 
one child of 104 IQ. All were “slow learners” or dull in compari- 
son with their fellow students on the basis of performance and 
achievement in the school situation. 

The following statement from the Speyer School report illus- 
trates the emphasis on personality in the plan for the school: 

For such a program of education the children needed to be allowed suf- 
ficient freedom and to be trained in controlled self-discipline. It was felt 
that knowledge alone would not lead to successful living. Even great knowl- 
edge is useless if it is possessed by an otherwise undeveloped personality. 
Accordingly, the way in which things are learned determines to a great 
degree the growth of the individual’s personality and his social adjustment. 


[6:131] 
This interest in personality led to the present study. It was desired 
by and supervised at its inception by Professor Leta S. Holling- 
worth, who envisioned and organized the Speyer School Experi- 
ment. 


1 See page 43, "Subjects of the Study.” 


П 


RELATED STUDIES AND OPINIONS 
FROM THE LITERATURE 


PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES OF BRIGHT 
AND DULL INDIVIDUALS 


а comparison of the personality traits of 300 accelerated, normal, 
and retarded children, The children, divided into three equal 
Broups according to the above classification, were rated by teachers 
on fourteen characteristics, such as interest in school work, good 
effort, quietness, obedience, calmness, talkativeness, restlessness, 
stubbornness, and listlessness. It appeared that all thrée Broups were 
considered to possess more desirable than undesirable traits, but in 
general, the accelerated children were considered to possess а 
greater degree of all the desirable traits than did the retarded chil- 
dren. [20] 

S. R. Laycock in 1933 compared a group of 51 "carefully selected 
Superior school children" with “an equal group of inferior chil- 
dren." Ratings for each child Were secured from two successive 
teachers on a list of 102 personality or behavioral traits indicative 
of maladjustment. Corresponding ratings were made by Laycock 
on the basis of information supplied by the children's parents in 
personal interviews. The inferior group was found to possess sig- 


„ conversely, received reliably higher ratings by the teachers on only 
one item and by the parents on eight items, "Ап analysis of the 
traits possessed by the inferior group indicates clearly that the lack 
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of suitable training for the inferior child is a major causal factor 
in the genesis of his maladjustment." [14] 

C. G. Wrenn, L. W. Ferguson, and J. L. Kennedy, in their 1936 
study, "Intelligence Level and Personality" [39], based on the 
Bernreuter Scales, conclude: 


1. Extremes of intelligence do not appear to be associated with differences 
in degree of emotional stability. 

2. Intelligent students are more self-sufficient and independent, mentally 
and socially, than Junior College students at the lower levels of ability. 

3. Junior College students with low intelligence test scores and very in- 
ferior academic records appear to be more dominant in social behavior, and 
more self-confident than their mentally superior colleagues, possibly as a 
psychological compensation for a feeling of inferiority. This is true only 
for men students. 


These authors state further that “Тһе trend of these data sup- 
ports the hypothesis that the inferior group, and particularly those 
who might be most motivated to do so, compensate for their 
feelings of inferiority by assuming a greater social aggressiveness.” 
And also, “Related to the overcompensation of social aggressive- 
ness is the tendency for the members of this low-intelligence group 
to exaggerate statements of their own prowess and of their self- 
confidence.” [39:306, 307] 

William McGehee and W. Drayton Lewis reported in 1942 on 
a comparison of certain personality characteristics of mentally su- 
perior and mentally retarded children. (21) Their subjects were 
a part of the population involved in the Coordinated Studies in 
Education: 45,000 children in grades four to eight inclusive, from 
455 schools and 310 communities in thirty-six states. The group 
designated as mentally superior included the top ro per cent, and 
that designated as mentally retarded the lowest то per cent of this 
population, as measured by the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test. Two 
measures of personality were used, the B.P.C. Personality Inven- 
tory and teachers’ ratings on 70 personality traits, the teachers be- 
ing instructed to “study carefully and pick out at least five for each 
child and probably not more than ten or twelve.” A numerical 
rating (from 5 to 1) on each trait represented the composite judg- 
ment of 50 mental hygienists, indicating the value of the trait in 
the judgment of the mental hygienist, for the mental health of the 
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child. These investigators state their findings as follows: “The 
significant feature is that both types of data point quite unequiv- 
ocally to the fact that more desirable personalities are found 
among those who are superior in intelligence and more undesirable 
personalities among those who are retarded in intelligence.” [21: 
610] 

A comment by Jersild, in 1947, relative to intelligence and per- 
sonality, is apropos here. He wrote: 


Children may differ so much in their everyday behavior and adjustment 
that the fact of their similarity in intelligence seems to be a minor detail. 
Moreover, the manner in which intelligence functions in the life of ап indi- 


DES 


an individual's personality." Much of the research on intellectual ability 
has dealt with intelligence as a thing apart; relatively little systematic study, 
from a developmental point of view, has been made of the way in which 
mental ability functions in the child's “all-round” development. [11:555] 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 


The studies summarized in this section deal specifically with 
research in or opinions on personality traits of mental deviates, 
bright and dull. Terman, in The Intelligence of School Children, 
concluded in 1919 that in the vast majority of cases the ability of 
intellectually superior children is general rather than special or 
one-sided, and that their superiority is especially marked in moral 
and personal traits. He found, too, that “queerness,” play defi- 
ciency, and marked lack of social adaptation are the exception 
rather than the rule. [33] 

In a review of research in the Thirty-ninth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education [26], Leta Holling- 
worth summarized the literature on “Personality Development as 
Related to Inferior Intelligence.” She opened the section with the 
statement, “Because the methods of studying personality are still 
elusive, scientific observation on this phase of the development of 
inferior intellectual deviates has lagged.” Hollingworth also re- 
marked that “The application of paper and pencil inventories and 
questionnaires to persons of low degrees of intelligence is not fea- 
sible because of their very limited capacity for literacy.” She 
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quoted Doll from the point of view of the “united weight of com- 


mon sense and logic”: 


“The feebleminded as a class are not aggressively antisocial, nor are they 
heir sex relations. On the contrary, the feeble- 


asa class. Their suggestibility, their ingenuous- 


ness and their lack of foresight make them easy victims of social circum- 
stances. They do not seek unsocial lives. Rather, their lives are made 
unsocial because of their inability to cope with the difficulties of modern 


social life." [26:52] 
Hollingworth closed her discussion wi 
comment: 


aggressively promiscuous int 
minded are passive and timid 


th the following pertinent 


of delinquent personalities are found to belong 
nferior is not to say that a large majority, or 
inquent. Studies show that the 
and occupied in some entirely 


То say that a large majority 
to groups in which the 1О is й 
any majority, of inferior deviates become del 

ypical person of IQ below до is "at large" 
legal mode of life. [26:52] 

W. B. Featherstone, writing in the Final Report of tbe Public 


School goo (Speyer School) 1935-1940 on “The Education of 
Slow Learners in the Speyer School,” devoted some space to “Рег- 
sonality,” naming the instruments used in a study by the super- 
visors and teachers in the experiment, and reporting the finding 
that on the Aspects of Personality inventory, if the results were 
true differences, then the Speyer children were, on the average, 
more submissive, more introverted, and less stable than the control 
group drawn from near-by schools. [6:47] In his book, Teacbing 
tbe Slow Learner, Featherstone states in regard to “Emotional Be- 


havior": 

matters as excitableness, oversensitiveness, shyness, and repression, 
marked variations from expected or normal behavior are en- 
her more frequently among the slow-learning children than 
hildren. Here again the slow-learning group is quite as 
ne should not conclude that every slow- 
temperamental difficulties. In his 
ly different from the general run 


In such 
and apathy, 
countered rat 


among average C 
variable as any average group, and o 
learning child inevitably has emotional or 


emotional reactions he is not conspicuous 
of pupils—neither more nor less enthusiastic and neither more nor less indif- 


ferent. While his emotional states doubtless have a different content and 
are based upon different and perhaps less abstract values, he seems to like 
what he likes and hate what he hates with much the same variations in 


degree and intensity one finds among other children. . . . [5:4] 
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Harry J. Baker, in his Introduction to Exceptional Children, 
published in 1944, said, *As a group, slow-learning children lack 
some of the desirable personal and social qualities which are found 
in more favored groups." [2:249] 

The Illinois Commission for Handicapped Children took cog- 
nizance of personality in their publication of 1946, The Educable 
Mentally Handicapped Child in Illinois. A certain amount of 
agreement with previously expressed opinions will be observed in 
their conclusions. that a special personality difficulty is presented 
by the mentally handicapped delinquent, and that because the 
mentally deficient cannot conform to group standards of attain- 
ment, they tend to develop over-reaction in the form of submissive- 
ness ог aggressiveness to compensate for this failure. The viewpoint 
that such over-compliance or over-defiance may lead to delin- 
quency is expressed. [36:8] 

Traits characteristic of the very gifted child were listed by Leta 


S. Hollingworth in Children Above 180 ІО Stanford-Binet. She 
declared: 


We have proved that children who rate in the top one per cent of the 
juvenile population in respect to “judgment,” as Binet called it, also possess 
much more often than others those additional qualities which thinkers have 
most frequently named as desirable in leaders. There is a strong proba- 
bility that a child who rates as only one in a hundred for intelligence will 
also be endowed in superior degree with “integrity, independence, origi- 
nality, creative imagination, vitality, forcefulness, warmth, poise, and sta- 
bility.” [9:284] í 


Hollingworth also advanced the theory of an “optimum” de- 
gree of intelligence, between 130 ЇО and 150 IQ. She pointed out 
the traits which give these children certain advantages, such as 
superior size, strength, health, and beauty, along with emotional 
balance, self-control, good character, and ability to win the con- 
fidence of their contemporaries, and thus give them leadership. 
She also declared that above this limit, and surely above 160 IQ, 
the deviation is so great as to lead to personal isolation and aliena- 

` tion from contemporaries. [9:264] 
Г Hollingworth and Terman have wielded tremendous influence 
in the area of study of mental deviates. "They are widely quoted 


in books and articles. Some individuals, however, have expressed 
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themselves as being at variance with these authorities in the field, 
but there is often actual agreement with their findings and state- 
ments, even when the author avowedly disagrees, as in the follow- 
ing case. It is quoted in this section inasmuch as belief in the 
presence of certain personality traits is implicit in any discussion 
of personality and social maladjustment. 

С. C. Myers, writing in the Journal of Exceptional Children in 
1935 on “The Social Problem of the Gifted Child,” takes issue 
with the position of Terman, Goddard, and others “who have 
asserted that the child of high IQ is not socially maladjusted or in 
grave danger of becoming so.” Myers asserts that the very bright 
child is extremely likely to be a personality and behavior problem, 
and states that this is the feeling of most teachers and associates 
of such children. According to Myers, the difficulty of socializ- 
ing the gifted child lies in the fact that he is treated by parents and 
teachers as “different” and superior; that he shuns those of his own 
age and play level in order to experience intellectual stimulation 
among those older, and so becomes still more socially maladjusted; 
and that he seeks his satisfactions by turning aside from an un- 
comfortable play situation to revel in the alluring things which 
he can do by himself. Myers questions the desirability either of 
segregating the bright child in school, since segregation increases 
his feeling of superiority, or of skipping him past some of the reg- 
ular grades, since such a device is still more disastrous to his per- 
sonality development’ and socialization. The recommendation is 
that the child "proceed at his own speed in the regular class.” [25] 

This viewpoint is, of course, not only contrary to the experience 
and conclusions of most people who have actually taught and 
worked with gifted children, including the present writer, but 
makes it easy to understand why Hollingworth asked, “Is there in 
America a kind of unfortunate malice toward the superior person?” 

A different opinion from that of Myers is expressed by L. F. 
Shaffer in his book published the following year (1936), The Psy- 
chology of Adjustment. Here he refers to traits which may de- 
velop under unfavorable conditions: 

The pupil of superior intelligence is also educationally maladjusted in the 
conventional school, for he is kept from progressing up to the potential- 
ities of his ability. Bright children are appreciably less likely to develop 
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serious conduct problems from this situation than are the dull, but some 
maldevelopments of personality traits occur. Compelled to sit through les- 
sons that are boresome to him, the gifted pupil may resort to daydreaming 
and develop habits of seeking unreal satisfactions. The lack of a necessity 
for effort leads to slipshod habits of work which prove embarrassing in 
later years when concentration is demanded. Some bright pupils devote 
their spare time to mischief and thus get a reputation for bad conduct, even 
though no real maladjustment exists. [29:509] 

Leadership and a sense of social responsibility were observed in 
the superior children who were members of the Major Work 
Classes in Cleveland, according to Merle Sumption, who published 
in 1941 Three Hundred Gifted Children, A Follow-up Study of 
the Results of Special Education of Superior Children. [31] This 
study bore out the conviction expressed by Hollingworth and 
others that special classes may have an important influence in de- 
veloping desirable social traits. 

In 1943 W. Drayton Lewis, writing in the Journal of Genetic 
Psychology on “Some Characteristics of Very Superior Children,” 
stated that the characteristic which appeared to differentiate a very 
superior group from a superior group was one he termed “ad- 
venturesome.” In the study he reported, which arose out of the 
Coordinated Studies in Education previously noted, teachers did 
the rating, and listed additional personality characteristics as par- 
ticularly distinguishing the very gifted. They described these 
superior children as ambitious, dependable, energetic, friendly, 
happy, honest, investigative, leaders, liking jokes, original, polite, 
and tidy. Lewis reported that there was some evidence that the 
children with the highest intelligence quotients were somewhat 
more maladjusted than those slightly below them in intelligence, 
and that very few who were maladjusted gave evidence of aggres- 
sive behavior. Instead they were characterized by behavior of the 
withdrawing or egocentric type. The attributes the teachers rated 
them as having were daydreaming, nervous, moody, depressed, 
unhappy, over-sensitive about self, over-critical of others, suggest- 
ible, inattentive in class, lazy, self-conscious. [16] 

Terman’s most recent word on the subject of traits is to be 
found in the long-awaited Volume IV of the Generic Studies of 
Genius, entitled The Gifted Child Grows Up, published in De- 
cember, 1947. He and his associates state: 
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We now know that in character and personality, as evidenced both by 
tests and by trait ratings, gifted children average above the general child 
population, but that the degree of superiority is less marked for traits in- 
dicative of emotional stability and social adjustment than for intellectual 
and volitional traits. [35:377] 


CHANGE IN INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONALITY 


It is obvious that if the measurement of personality traits is to 
be meaningful, the knowledge gained thereby must function. This 
implies the belief in possibility of change, and specifically, change 
for the better. Intelligence and personality appear to be inextrica- 
bly intertwined; it is almost impossible to study one without the 
other, The matter of change in ТО has been pondered, even fought 
over, for some time; that of change in personality only more 
recently, 

The question that naturally arises in connection with the present 
study is: Having devised means of measurement of personality 
traits, what is to be done with or about the information to be 
gained thereby? It therefore seems logical to refer briefly in this 
section to a few studies relevant to this aspect of the problem. 

George W. Hartmann, in his Educational Psychology, pub- 


lished in 1941, declares: 

hology is found in this grand question: 
How can the human personality be changed for the better? ... Unless 
people become in some way superior to what they would otherwise be 
without the benefit of school life, no reason would exist for the mainte- 
Nance of an educational system. ++“ It is well to remember that the pri- 


mary duty of educational psychology is to find ways of improving the 
human being. [8:141, 156] 


Hartmann argued that chang 


The heart of educational psyc 


e in IQ could and should take place 
in an improved environment. Bernardine Schmidt's monograph, 
published in 1946, seemed to prove that it has been observed. [28] 
As Samucl Kirk said in his critical evaluation of this study in the 
November, 1948, issue of the Journal of Exceptional Children 
[12], Schmidt presented data showing an improvement in intel- 
lectual, social, and personal characteristics of feeble-minded chil- 
dren far beyond that which had ever bcen presented by any other 
Writer, According to her monograph, 254 children were initially 
examined by the psychologists of the Bureau of Child Study of 
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the Chicago public schools, classified as feeble-minded, and re- 
ferred to special classes in the public schools of Chicago. The 
initial IQ's of these children as determined by the Bureau of Child 


greater improvement than did the IQ’s. As Schmidt phrased it, 
pants in the experimental 
significant change in per- 

. these changes were 
greater degree than were those found in a 
g from a differing school environment.” 
Kirk investigated the study and the claims made by Schmidt, and 
Schmidt’s statements 


1941. Атопр these 


teaching instrument, 


raits having continuit from child- 
hood to Superior adulthood, [19] 4 iu 
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made and are being made in the social psychology of education in 
our society—the study of the role of the educational system in 
shaping, not merely the intellect but the general personality of 
children." These investigators utilized many of the same variables 
that the present writer used in her study; that is, they took the 
concept of "thema" from Murray and also the classifications of 
behavior that he and others developed in the Explorations in Per- 
sonality. [24] They chose to analyze the thema of the contents 
of third grade readers in terms of the Murray "needs," to which 
they refer as categories of bebavior. Their objective was “the 
analysis of certain content of the world of ideas which confronts 
children in the process of education, from the point of view of the 
probable effect of that content on the motivation of their be- 
havior.” Their comments relative to “Retention” are of special 
Concern, inasmuch as measurement of that variable caused some 
difficulty in the present study. They say: 


tive activity among child characters 


The infrequent occurrence of reten r 
in the readers is probably unrealistic, as children undoubtedly show more 
selfish retention than is expressed here. Selfish retention by children is a 
major problem in character training. But where the material in the readers 


might be contributing to the building up of contrary motives by showing 
retention as punished, the general tendency is instead to act as though the 


problem did not exist. [4] 
d in this volume, the judges could not agree 
on “Retention,” and the original raters of the children in regard 
to this variable were even less in accord. The term appears to be 
difficult to define and illustrate. 4 
Child, Potter, and Levine found that the treatment of various 
categories of behavior in children's readers can leave no doubt that 
this treatment is such as to encourage the development of certain 
motives and to discourage others. They arranged the categories 
in order of relative frequency of award, believing that this could 
be taken as one indication of degree of encouragement or dis- 
couragement. They point out that in considerable part this order 
reflects general cultural norms, for example in the high value 
placed on affiliation, nurturance (termed “protectiveness” in the 
Present study), and cognizance, and in the frequent punishment 
and rejection. These authors state that 


In the study describe 


of aggression. Е retention, 


content of these readers." 
lected! 


Classes according to the judgment of raters and judges, and the 


the subject matter which 
forms the basis of the quoted study, 


- 
CATEGORIES оғ Венлутов ARRANGED IN ORDER or Тоталі NUMBER or THEMA 


Category of Behavior Total Number of Thema 
Affiliation 


364 
Cognizance 351 
Nurturance 266 
Activity 264 
Achievement 221 
Harmavoidance 212 
Aggression 206 
eference 184 
Acquisition 177 
uccorance 176 
Recognition 175 
Dominance 152 
Autonom 122 
Passivity 89 
Sentience 82 
Construction 75 
Blamavoidance 72 
lation 55 
Order 43 
Infavoidance 38 
etention 33 
Imaginality ЗІ 
ejection 21 
Total 
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Percival M. Symonds, entitled “Education for the Development 
of Personality” (Teachers College Record, December, 1948). 
Symonds described a study of adolescent fantasy during which ex- 
tensive case records were gathered on forty normal adolescent 
boys and girls. The records included not only the main data of 
the study—stories told in response to the pictures in the Symonds 
Picture-Story Test—but also the results of interviews with the 
pupils, their parents, and teachers, pupils’ autobiographies, person- 
ality questionnaires, and information available from the school rec- 
ords. The belief was stated that these data made it possible to form 
accurate impressions of the pupils’ backgrounds, abilities, behavior, 
and personalities, as well as their motivations and outlook on life. 
As each of the cases was reviewed, the question was asked, “What 
can the school do that will be of the greatest aid in furthering this 
pupil’s personality development?” The conclusion was reached 
that an understanding of the child’s fantasy life has a secondary 
but important role in determining the essential features of a pro- 
gram for personality development. [32:163-169] 

As a final viewpoint, we have the statement of Gardner Murphy 
in 1947 in his book, Personality, A Biosocial Approach to Origins 
and Structures. He says, "Creativeness is not private property; it 
belongs to humanity, and wherever there is human material it can 
be nursed, cultivated, and brought to flower." [22:475] If this 
viewpoint is adopted, it becomes essential for society, especially 
for the educators and psychologists in it, to provide the proper soil 
and conditions under which this flowering may take place—and 
early childhood is the time. Murphy says also: 


If creativeness сап... Бе so greatly enhanced in the adult, what can be 
done in childhood? If it is true that we learn to create, using in each crea- 
tive act both the content and the habits acquired earlier, can we not de- 
velop an experimental science of personality liberation which can be ap- 
plied at the very beginning of Ше? Тһе answer is yes; and considerable 


evidence points in this direction. . . . [22:473-474] 


SUMMARY 


А survey of the literature in Education and Psychology · 
yielded meager findings in regard to investigations bearing directly 
upon personality differences of bright and dull children. The stud- 
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les most closely comparable to the present investigation (so far 
as the purpose, the discovery of personality differences existing 
when there are known contrasts in intelligence and age of subjects 
—pre-adolescent and adolescent—is concerned) are those of S. В. 
Laycock in 1933 and William McGehee and W. Drayton Lewis 
in 1942. The next group of studies summarized had to do with 
research and opinions relative to personality traits ascribed to men- 
tal deviates; lastly, studies relating го change in intelligence and 
personality were touched upon, together with a report of opinions 
on this subject. The investigators, by and large, reported their 
findings in terms of "desirable" or "undesirable" traits; all but one 


е provided, however, to bring 


dum is not yet clear. One group of in- 
vestigators studied the world of ideas” found in third grade read- 
ers which impinges upon the growing, developing child, presuma- 
bly shaping him. Their study is of special interest since they used 
the Murray variables or needs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


III 


VARIABLES, INSTRUMENTS, PROCEDURE, 
AND SUBJECIS 


In ruis Speyer School investigation of 1939-40 it was necessary to 
decide how the study of personality could best be carried on under 
the conditions of the larger experimental situation; after all, the chil- 
dren were in a public school and were following the prescribed ele- 
mentary school curriculum in addition to engaging in the activities 
arising out of their enriched curriculum. Various approaches to 
the measurement of personality were considered. Among those 
excluded as not feasible under the circumstances were pencil-and- 
paper and situational tests. It was considered desirable to get as 
well-rounded a picture of “personality as possible, to secure all the 
information about each child that the situation afforded. It was 
necessary, therefore, to employ various instruments, and in such 
fashion that the data secured by one method could be used not 
only to supplement the data gathered by another, but also to check 
it. A framework for the study was necessary too. As was stated 
previously, twenty variables of personality were decided upon as the 
foundation of the inquiry. The variables were selected because of 
their suitability in respect to the limitations of the experiment in 
regard to time, opportunity for observation, and response of the 
subjects to the psychological methods employed. They are listed 
and defined below. 

It was obviously essential to have as much information about 
home background as possible; unquestionably the child’s own testi- 
топу as to his interests and attitudes was needed; the opinions of 
others concerning him were equally important; it seemed wise to 
utilize a “psychological test” relating to personal and social ad- 
justment; it appeared desirable to test out an indirect approach, 
employing a projective technique; and finally, it was necessary to 
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consider all the data Obtained in case 
lem, then, of securing personali 
relatively dull children 


referred to throughout the study a 


г. A study of home back 
Neighborhood Questionn 


ome Status Index: A Scale for Measur- 
ing Home Environment, 


general nature, for which an ee 
с of items relating to social, vocational, an 


л 
р 
Е 
ча: 
с 
© 
ag. 
z 
с 
ct 
с 
О. 
5 
в 


п consisted of show- 
al Situations, followed 
on which was recorded, 
Ormation gathered was 
е data were Teconsidered at one 
other, The method was known 


Personally, 
ting the Interview, ad 


р р ? Б the data in Order to arrive 
at a basis for interpretation of them, was handled by Securing ratings 
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from independent judges for each child on the twenty variables. 
Two judges, trained as psychologists, were employed for this pur- 
pose. All the material obtained for each child was made available 
to them. They recorded their judgments on a data sheet designed 
for the purpose. The resulting data were then analyzed by appro- 
priate statistical methods for interpretation by the experimenter. 

А description of the variables, the instruments, subjects, manner 
of procedure, and the basis for interpretation follows. 


VARIABLES OF PERSONALITY SELECTED 
FOR INVESTIGATION 


It is a task as yet beyond the conceptual tools available to psy- 
chologists to identify and measure all the facets of personality at 
апу one time. Fach worker must confine himself to sinking a shaft, 
extracting what truths he can, and hope that by his efforts some- 
thing more has been added to our all too meager store of knowl- 
edge concerning human personality. 

In this effort, twenty variables of personality believed amenable 
to measurement under the circumstances of this experiment were 
taken as the basis for investigation. Although many sources were 
consulted, the definitions utilized, as indicated earlier, were in the 
main adapted from Explorations in Personality by Henry A. Murray 
and his fellow workers at the Harvard Psychological Clinic. [24] 

Murray states that the variables of personality defined and used 
at the Harvard Clinic “consisted of a miscellany of general attri- 
butes, driving forces, relations between these forces and develop- 
mental modes." [24:25] The Harvard group, in developing con- 
Cepts, constructed a hypothetical entity which they termed a "need 
(or drive),” explaining further that each need has "(а) a typical 
directional or qualitative aspect . . . [and] (Р) an energic or 
quantitative aspect . . ." [24:60] The concept of need is "а hy- 
pothetical process the occurrence of which is imagined in order 
to account for certain objective and subjective facts." [24:54] 
Murray adds, ^Though we are using ‘need’ and ‘drive’ synony- 
mously, ‘need’ seems to be the better word for the initiating apper- 
ception of an obstruction (lack, harm) leading to desire, whereas 
‘drive’ designates more appropriately the ensuing activity (cona- 


tion).” [24:75] = 


В.С.Е R T., West Bengal ATE 
Duo. 4, 55> CEPS 


eso 
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Of the variables used in the present study, Achievement, Affilia- 
tion, Aggression, Autonomy, Cognizance, Deference, Defendance, 
Dominance, Exhibition, Play, Recognition, Rejection, Retention, 
and Seclusion are considered as manifest needs. Creativity, Emo- 
tionality, and Placidity are described as general traits or attributes. 
In the Harvard study, Seclusion, taken as the opposite of Exhibi- 
Opposite of Emotionality, were not 
. The present writer, from observation 
€ consideration, decided to have these 
and added Appearance to the list. Also, 
€ terms “Protectiveness” and "Dependence 
he Harvard Words "Nurturance" and “Suc- 
ciently descriptive and in general more easily 
е definitions that follow, Aggression has been 
of doing injury to others, rather than in the 
quality which helps in the attaining of goals. 


Twenty Variables of Personality and Their Definitions* 
_Achievement To Overcome obstacles, exercise power, strive to do some- 
thing difficult as well and as quickly as possible. 
Affiliation To form friendships and associations, To greet, join, and 
live with others. То Cooperate and converse sociably 
with others, To love. To join groups. 


ther. То belittle, harm, blame, 
dicule а person. 


согапсе” as being suffi 
comprehended. In th 
defined in the sense 
sense of a desirable 


Aggression To assault and injure ano 
accuse, or maliciously ri 

Appearance Physical beauty. Looks, Attention to clothing and one's 
person. 

Autonomy To resist influence or coercion, To defy an authority or 
seek freedom in a new Place. To strive for independence. 

Cognizance То ехріоге (moving and touching). To ask questions, To 
satisfy Curiosity, To look, listen, апа inspect. To read 
and seek knowledge, 

Creativity Manifest ability to Produce ang develo 
devise new methods, construct hypo eses, offer novel ex- 
planations, create а work of beauty, : 

Defendance То defend o; or belittlement To justify 

соса. “Toe probing explanations, and ex- 

“ Variables and definitions adapted from H, А.М d ions i; 
sonality used by permission of Oxford University Pres In, бо mer 


—— 
—————— uM" 
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Deference То admire and willingly follow a superior allied individual. 
To coüperate with leaders. To serve gladly. 


Dependence | То seek aid, protection, or sympathy. To cry for help. То 
plead for mercy. To adhere to an affectionate, nurturant 
parent. To be dependent. 


Dominance To influence or control others. To persuade, prohibit, dic- 
tate. To lead and direct. To restrain. To organize the 


behavior of a group. 


Emotionality The amount of emotion, affection, and autonomic excite- 
ment that a subject manifests: zest, elation, anger, fear, 


dejection, shame. 


Exhibition To attract attention to one’s person. To excite, amuse, stir, 
shock, thrill others. Self-dramatization. 
Placidity Calmness, passivity, or well-controlled emotional system. 


The opposite of Emotionality. 


Play To relax, amuse oneself, seek diversion and entertainment. 
To “have fun,” to play games. To laugh, joke, and be 
merry. To avoid serious tension. 

Protectiveness To nourish, aid, or protect the helpless. To express sym- 
pathy, to “mother” a child. 

Recognition To excite praise and commendation. To demand respect. 
To boast and exhibit one’s accomplishments. To seek dis- 
tinction, social prestige, honors, or high office. 

Rejection To snub, ignore, or exclude another person, an animal or 

N thing—any external entity other than the subject. 

Retention То retain possession of things. То refuse to give or lend. 

^ То hoard. То be frugal, economical, and miserly. 

Seclusion To exhibit isolation, reticence, self-concealment. The op- 


posite of Exhibition. 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


As noted before, the procedure of measurement involved six dif- 
ferent approaches which are referred to throughout the study as 
"techniques." The experiment was designed to get a judgment 
on each variable by each technique in order that the contribution 
of each technique to a final judgment could be determined. 

Knowledge of home background and.environment being essen- 
tial to a true understanding of personality, voluminous data were 
collected for presentation to the judges. This first type of data was 
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called *Home Background" and was considered for purposes of 
this study to be "Technique 124 


HOME BACKGROUND: MINNESOTA 


р Sociability, Occupational Status, 
al Status. The author of the Scale (Alice M. Leahy) 
found its reliabili halves to be .92; validity 


„encyclopedia? Has father 


ml entific society? Questions 
under Sociality, the fourth, ask: Hag fath heat 
ber of a fraternal 8 


Ociety? Social clube Ве (mother) been a me 
та - чаї club? parere. jation: 
Civic or political club? Study club liter eacher assoc 
fifth, O d 2 


S : ary, Or art society? The 
сспрацопа| Status, Consists simply of the following scale, 
adapted from Goodenough and Anderson: 

What is the father’s usual occupa: 


tion? 
Scale: VII VI у ПІ Ir 
А мы RUE Skilled Semi- Prof E 
led trades Professional rofessi 
and 
Scores I 2 4 managerial 


7 
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Questions under the sixth, Educational Status, inquire into the 
parents’ academic attainment from the eighth grade through 
graduate work. 

The Minnesota Index was utilized both in an interview with 
the child held at the school, and in an interview with the mother 
or both parents held at home. 

Illustrative material. The judges received cues from answers to 
questions in the Minnesota Index relating to number of children’s 
books in the home, number of other types of books, daily news- 
papers, magazines, and presence or absence of an encyclopedia, 
folding camera, or typewriter, when they judged the variable 
Cognizance, defined as: 

To explore (moving and touching). To ask questions. To satisfy curi- 

osity. To look, listen, and inspect. To read and seek knowledge. 

They had information on a number of points when they judged 
Play, defined as: 


To relax, amuse oneself, seek diversion and entertainment. To “have fun,” 
to play games. To laugh, joke, and be merry, To avoid serious tension. 


The Index also yielded facts through answers to such questions as 
these: Does the family have two or more pieces of playground 
equipment? Does the child have a bicycle or tricycle? Is there a 
ў nursery or recreational room? Does the family have an automobile? 
Does the family have a boat? Did the family go away for a vaca- 
tion within the past year? Is there a folding camera? A piano? 
Does either parent play a musical instrument? Docs either parent 
participate in any of the following forms of recreation: Fishing or 


hunting? Bridge? Tennis ог golf? 


HOME BACKGROUND: HOME AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD QUESTIONNAIRE 


In the belief that supplementary information was desirable, a 
schedule was developed for the purpose of securing information 
On conditions not stressed or mentioned in the Minnesota Index 
which might have an effect upon the child. 

Description of the instrument and data-gathering technique. 
The form used is reproduced in the Appendix. The Questionnaire 
contained 74 items. In addition to the usual identification material, 
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information was secured relative to the parents' names, паца 
status, nationality, and country of birth, age, number of c ». 
and their ages. The employment status and present occupatio В: 
both parents were recorded. Health and disabilities were Hes 
and an estimate was made of the apparent temperament of € a 
parent—as reported by the parent and observed by the inter 
The recreations of the Parents and children and their toy and г; 
material were inquired about. d 
The material aspects of the home were covered by items regar 

ing ownership, rental, 

ber of rooms, numbe 
facilities, bathrooms, 


ings such as Tugs, armchairs, pictures, and the like were checked, 
as well as cleanlin 


houses, beer gardens, churches, 
stitutions. The presence of 


» 5 was the Minnesota Index, during 
the course of home calls, all of which were made personally by the 


Ospitality 
5. Accounting in lar, 


1 Ception and the соб 
the letter preceding the visits, 5 


те €nt out over the signature of the 
school administrator and Professor Hollingworth 
Illustrative material. A note o 


n one blank states that the mother 
of one child repeated often during the interview. 
L— can't make friends outside of school. тъ У T 
ground with him myself. ave to go over to the play 


Apparently on her arrival at 


the playground she 
the children into play relati 


= Ріаур attempted to force 
Onships with her son. he mother and 
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son displayed much overt affection toward each other during the 
visit of the interviewer. In another case, the mother stated that her 
son had no friends in the neighborhood; that he was alone. She 
quoted him as saying, when she sent him out with his ball and bat 
to play, that “The other boys wouldn't give me a game." She, 
too, had stepped in, and had gone so far as to ask a neighbor's boy 
why he didn't play with her son and to attempt to arrange that he 
do so. During the interview with the son that took place at the 
Speyer School, he stated, when the temperament of his parents 
was inquired about: "Му mother bawls out my father sometimes. 
That happens in thousands of cases, millions, even. But [loyally] 
when she bawls him out she has good reason.” 
Consider the definitions that follow. The examples just given 
provide a definite basis for a judgment on these two variables: 
Dependence: To seek aid, protection, or sympathy. To cry for help. 
To plead for mercy. To adhere to an affectionate, nur- 
turant parent. To be dependent. 


Seclusion: To exhibit isolation, reticence. Self-concealment. 


The judges found clues also in such a statement as: “The whole 
family is very fond of bicycle racing”; and from such information 
as that, for recreation, friends are entertained or the family goes 
Visiting or the child goes to the playground, with evidence offered 


that he has a number of friends and participates in group sports. ` 
e indication of the Play variable in the foregoing, 


Not only is ther 
but the presence of a high degree of Affiliation would be inferred. 


Affiliation is defined as follows: 
endships and associations. То greet, join, and live with others. 


To form fri : А 
d converse socially with others. То love. To join groups. 


"То coóperate ап 
The drive for Achievement, defined as: 

To overcome obstacles, exercise power, strive to do something difficult 

as well and as quickly as possible, 
is exemplified by another child. When interviewed, she was study- 
ing ballet in the school conducted at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and she hoped to become a famous dancer. She had already 
held several scholarships; her lessons and plans were discussed 
during the home visit. It also came out during the discussion that 
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her brother was studying law at night while working in a printing 
plant during the day, and from his earnings he necessarily and will- 
ingly assisted the family financially. 

The existence of Creativity, defined as: 

Manifest ability to produce and develop original ideas; to devise new 

methods, construct hypotheses, offer novel explanations, create a work of 

beauty, 
was certainly indicated to the judges when they found the inter- 
viewer’s notes on the Questionnaires regarding paintings, sculptures, 
musical compositions, poems, and examples of constructive activity 
by the child that had been seen in the home and had been discussed 
by the parents, 

Summary. The original Questionnaires, the sheets used during 
the home interview with child and parent, were placed in the hands 
of the judges. They had access, therefore, to all the incidental in- 
formation that came from the visit, including the notes and com- 
ments made by the interviewer, this last in addition to the wealth of 
information supplied by the Questionnaire. The foregoing is also 
true, of course, of the Minnesota Index, which was used jointly with 
the Questionnaire for making judgments on the basis of the Home 
Background data. In rating, the judges considered the potentialities 
of the home situation for producing the traits upon which they 
were rendering judgment, as well as basing their decisions on the 
actual remarks and comments, illustrated above, that had a direct 
bearing on the Twenty Variables. On the whole, although the 
information was somewhat more complete than that usually sup- 
plied, the judges in this experiment were furnished with the type 
of data relative to social and economic status that is provided for 
raters generally, that is, such raters as those who use similar material 
in experimental situations, as well as in commercial, industrial, and 
other employment settings, where an effort js made to judge per- 
sonality on the basis of background facts. 


INTERVIEW 


The interview is an indispensable tool for the study of human 
personality. One’s personality is what others react to and judge one 
to be and, at the same time, what one knows Oneself to be The 
value of the interview lies in the dual Opportunity it alors: п 
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only does the interviewer make judgments on the basis of his obser- 
vations, but the subject is allowed, as it were, to "bear witness for 
himself." 

Description of tbe instrument and data-gathering technique. As 
a second technique, then, an interview of a general nature was 
planned in order to secure the type of data usually made available 
to raters in other situations, and also to create a situation permitting 
as much free conversation as possible. The aim was to have the 
child reveal himself. Rigidity was not wanted, but obviously a 
Certain amount of standardization was desirable. Consequently, 
an Interview Pattern of eighteen items relating to social, vocational, 
and intellectual interests was devised. The form used is reproduced 
in Appendix II. 

The order of the items placed first those questions which would 
tend to arouse the interest of the child and create a favorable emo- 
tional attitude. The more personal questions were left for the last, 
when, it was hoped, confidence would have been obtained and 
Tapport established. The first questions had to do with toys, games, 
and sports. Other questions related to books, magazines, collec- 
tions, crafts, and music. Radio and movie interests were explored, 
as well as the child’s ideas about his future occupation. He was 
asked about his friends, enemies, popular and unpopular children in 


the school, and his personal popularity. 
The interviews took place at the Speyer School. They lasted 


from one to three hours, depending upon the loquacity of the sub- 
ject. The Interview Pattern was followed with every individual, 
and an effort was made to record everything said during the inter- 
View. A very small portable typewriter was used. The machine 
itself aroused the interest of the children, stimulating conversation 
and resulting in an easy start for the interview. 

Illustrative material. The Interview Pattern responses were 
richest of all іп spontaneous expression. Some of the statements 
made, though possibly not enlightening as far as the variables being 
considered are concerned, nevertheless revealed much about the 
child's home environment and his attitude toward his parents and 
toward his social role. The judges had them all, to make of them 
What they w ould. A few examples of statements made during the 
Course of the interview follow. They are verbatim reports of the 


-< 
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child’s remarks in each instance. Dots indicate a time interval be- 
tween the comments of the child. Each quotation is from a dif- 
ferent subject. 


I don’t know anything about my father and mother. They know all 
about theirselves. But I know about my uncle. He was born in a head 
of lettuce. [Pause] I must have forgot about it. 


“Г like a real pictures . . . like where they get married, you know, 
where somebody fights 'em and they get married ... be happy. They 
get married, then they fight again . . . then they're happy again. 


Last time my father ever worked was when I was in my mother's belly. 
"That's a long time! My mother told me that on my father. 


Father said he'd give me a prayer book because I wanted to be orthodox. 
Father said Grandmother was a Christian. Grandfather forced her to 
say Jewish prayers. Mother is a Christian. Father is Jewish. Father said 
it doesn’t pay. Jews in Germany are persecuted. It doesn’t matter if 
you're a little bit unorthodox. 


A girl, very childish and immature in remarks and behavior, re- 
plied thus to the question, Are you popular? 


No, nobody voted for me in the elections. You were there? . . . I think 
some of the boys are crazy. They go around kissing everybody. That’s 
foolish, don’t you think 50? Once, in a closet, I was sitting on the wooden 
cases. S—— said, “Come down, or ГІ kiss you!” So he kissed me and 
kissed me and kissed me. Don't like it much, ПЕ it had been “somebody 
else,” F—— "wouldn't have minded." She wishes she “had self-confi- 
dence."] 


Illustrations of the many responses that relate directly to the 
variables studied follow: 


Everybody likes me a lot, even the teacher. I think you like me too! 


"The above is illustrative of Dependence. A picture of A і 
the definition of which is "То assault and in; EY 


: zx injure another, То be- 
little, harm, blame, accuse, or maliciously ridicule а person," is the 
statement: 


Ilike everybody about the same. Rather not say about Х Guess 
nobody likes him. Little pest. Little imp. Scratches your arms an, d le 

with emery boards; unties shoe laces. If you hit him, when your ba ki 
turned he'll push you—heard he did. Usually surprises SH 


> you fr i 
Whenever we sce him, we try to keep facing him. 9m behind. 
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Another child declared: 


Some I just don't Шке-Х--- He's annoying. Always tapping you, 
Stepping on your feet; takes pencils азау... Least liked in the class 
И either X—— or Y——. 1 don’t play with him—never tried to find 
qualities I don’t like. 'Y—— fights too much—starts with some grudge 
against somebody. 
Certainly interest in Appearance is indicated by these remarks; 
am as “best friend” by one girl, the child is thus described by 
er: 


C— dresses neatly, quite smart, talks nice. 
Another girl says of her: 
Most popular girl is C—i—ean d 


can run—I have a scar on my leg, г 
with boys. Has sort of smile that wins 


not pulled together—plays and works 
everybody, has curls and,a straight 


figure... 
А boy, questioned about the children he liked, said of the same 
girl: 


C— of all the girls, best- Nice girl, good-looking, long, long blonde 
curls. SUE ie пай French. Always pick French blondes. [He was 


ten years old at the time-] 


The same boy gave 25 nicknames for the girl quoted prior to his 


remarks: 
Fatso, Fatty, Fat Horse—Z—^ she's kind of big, 123 pounds. 


"The statements following gave the judges some basis on which to 
rate on Rejection: «То snub, ignore, or exclude another person": 
I have no best friends. І don't like anybody in the class. They're по 


good. They're not 50 nice. 
о illustrative of Defendance, defined as “To 


The following is als 
defend Ri against blame or belittlement. То justify one's action. 
To offer extenuations, explanations, and excuses. To resist ‘prob- 
ing?" The child shows decreasing resistance to probing, however, 
25 he says: 
N ng ла 1 don’t think there's any clubs in this building. 
9 аваа g ћу?” I don't know. [What makes you think 
зо?” The boy waited. Jooked up, directly into the questioner's eyes, and 
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murmured with finality:] I don't know. 


[He smiled at no time during 
the interview.] 


Summary. The original record was placed in the hands of the 
judges. There were eighteen questions relating to play, games, 


Sports, and various other recreational interests as well as to school, 
friends, and popularity. Much Spontaneous material was volun- 


given. In addition, occasional observations that were made by 
the interviewer were recorded and also made available to the 


judges. 


MALLER SKETCHES 
The third techni 


the nearest approach to a “psychological test” that was applicable 


ment comparable to a pencil-and-paper tech- 


» Was out of the question because а 
number of the children could not read. . 


Description ој tbe instrument and data-gathering techmique. 
The Personality Sketches for Individual Diagnosis [18], prepared 


by J. B. Maller, were selected as the most suitable instrument for 
the situation. Designed for the psychological 


mild forms of maladjustment, the Personalit 


to sort the cards into two boxes, one marke 
and the other, “No, I am different.” The P 
administered during the Interview period. 
able to do so read the cards silently to ¢ 


sort the cards; and of any questions he asked 
As with the Interview Pattern, these comme 
vealing. 

According to Maller, items were selected 
the following requirements: (1) a high reliab 
test (7 = .70 to 1.00); (2) a high consistenc 
(г between .40 and 1.00); (3) some degree 


tween well-adjusted individuals and those showing some definite 


Ог comments he made. 
Nts were often very re- 
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form of maladjustment; (4) a prevalence of failure in a normal 
group of at least 1 per cent and not more than 50 per cent. 

The questions on the Personality Sketches are reproduced in Ар- 
pendix Ш. To assist the judges in relating the instrument to the 
"Twenty Variables, two arrangements of the material of the Maller 
Personality Sketches were made and are shown in Appendices Ш 
and IV. First, the тоо questions of which the Personality Sketches 
аге composed were listed in numerical order and the Roman 
numerals identifying different variables were placed beside each 
question which seemed to apply to the present experiment. Second, 
the variables were listed by number and name, and the Arabic 
numerals identifying the Personality Sketches items were placed 
beside them according to the relationship the experimenter judged 
existed between variables and the Maller items. These suggested 
relationships were offered as a guide; the judges were free to form 
their own opinions and to make their judgments accordingly. The 


judges worked from the original record of the responses made by 


the subjects, together with the questions they asked and the com- 


ments they made. | А и 

lllustrative material. The judges assigned their ratings on the 
individual variables on the basis of a number of items which might 
apply to the trait under consideration, some of them being more 
Pertinent than others. One example is Dominance, the definition of 


which reads: 
To persuade, prohibit, dictate. To lead 


To influence or control others. › 
nize the behavior of a group. 


and direct. To restrain. To orga 


The item suggested as relating to this variable are: 
Do you sometimes imagine yourself to be a very great man? 

Do you lack confidence in yo 

Do you lack courage? 

Do you sometimes act co v 

Do you make up stories and tell lies? 

Do you feel hurt when you receive à bad mark or lose a game? 

Do you like to find fault with other people? sips 

Do you become upset when you have to say something in class? 
ould you rather follow or lead at а party or in a game? 


> 
Are yo el to playmates and pets: 
Are y vinis e ink and to speak clearly? 


urself? 


wardly? 
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Some of the questions and comments that were recorded during 
the test follow. This response illustrates one aspect of Defend- 
ance—“to resist probing": 


Q. Do your friends think you are unhappy and miserable? 
A. I don't know what my friends think! 


Emotionality is indicated here: 


Q. Are you unhappy, miserable at home? 
A. Pm divided on this... Don’t feel that way all the time. . .. Put 
the card on the "Мо" pile finally. Asked: Isn't there a “I don't know" 


yes, I can't say no. [This boy’s parents finally separated because of 
the wife’s extra-marital interests. | 

Cognizance is indicated by this: 

Q. Do you hate school? 

A. I love it! "Cause I learn things, and it’s nice to come to school. 


Summary. The judges had at their disposal the original record 
sheets of the answers to the тоо questions m 


type of data is comparable to that obtained fr, 
monly designated as “psychological tests.” 


Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb in their Exp 
chology state: 


' Coórdinated with other methods for recordin in і " 
evidences of its meaning to the individual, ratings mate і behavior and 
framework of data on those of personality whi fone а useful 
comparable and where a child's relative Position helps го = most clearly 


portance of the behavior for the child and for his gr 
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. Like the interview, ratings in one form or another are almost an 
Imperative in personality measurement. Certainly some aspects of 
Personality can be described only by the way an individual affects 
Others who come in contact with him. As a consequence, a rating 
Scale was decided upon and became the fourth technique to be 
Used. Thorough search for a suitable instrument already in exist- 
епсе proved fruitless. It was necessary for the writer to construct a 
Tating scale, which is entitled “Forty Attributes of Personality.” 
(See Appendix V.) 

escription of tbe instrument and data-gathering technique. 


The scale referred to in these pages as the Rating Scale was de- 


Signed to measure the Twenty Variables on which the study is 


based. It is of the graphic type. The traits or “attributes” are 
Named, then defined in parentheses, above а line. Below the line, 


five Phrases are placed at approximately equal intervals, indicating 
the different degrees to which the trait may be possessed. The rater 


15 directed to place a check at the point on the line which indicates 
his idea of the child’s position with regard to the characteristic de- 
Scribed, in comparison with the average child of the same age. 

easured in millimeters from left to right, the “score” is the nu- 
merical distance from the left end of the line to the point at which 
the check is made by the rater. The scores for each child in this 


Study were tabulated on a card especially devised for the purpose. 

е card has room for identifying material, and spaces for the 
Score assigned by each rater on each attribute, and for the median 
Score for each attribute. This Score Card and the Rating Scale 


Appear in Appendices VIII and V, respectively. 
Ratings were secured from the administrators, teachers, and psy- 
Chologists at the Speyer School. Thus, direct judgments from 
Various people who knew these children were obtained. The raters 
Were asked to mark the traits which they had judged most confi- 
dently as well as those about which they were in doubt. The rat- 
ings were tabulated, the median on each attribute was found, and 
the whole, including the original Rating Scale, was submitted to 
the judges. 4 А , 
"Ehe variables and the attributes were arranged in two forms, in 
the same fashion as the variables and the items from the Maller 
Personality Sketches. The attributes were listed, and the numbers of 
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the variables to which they applied were placed beside each at- 
tribute. The variables were likewise listed, and the numbers of 


Illustrative material, А sample item from the Rating Scale ap- 
pears below: 


CREATIVITY (Originality and Imagination in the Handling of Words, Ideas, Materials) 


Great ingenuity Resourceful in Occasionally Seldom h Wholly imita- 
and intuition. modifying, re- displays deñ- novel idea) tou- tive dependent 
Highly original combining ideas nitely original ally follows а оп routine 

of others ideas pattern 


Creativity is an example of direct relationship, with its correspond- 
ing variable defined thus: 


Е and deve! i ideas; to 
Hee Wir construct hypotheses, offer гешн create 
An example of indirect relationship is: 

Obedience: Submissive to authority, 

The range of this item of the Rati 

missive to all instructions” to “T 


An example of overlapping is 
tionality and Placidity. The attr 


Testraint, ог command. 


ng Scale is from “Generally sub- 
horoughly Negativistic,” 

т variables, Emo- 
ibutes applying are: 

Zest: Shows alertness, vigilance, fr 


thusiasm Strength, “pep,” en- 


The range of the scale is from 


= “Enthusiastic” 
Energy. Apathetic. 


to “Lacking in 
Emotionality: Frequently excited to show em 


z “Чоп on slight provocation. 
The range of the scale is from “Very де 


shows emotion overtly. Placid.” 
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Summary. The type of data provided for the judges by means 
of the Rating Scale was similar to that provided by other rating 
Scales of traits of personality. It consisted of the impressions in re- 
gard to these personality traits that were held by the teachers, 
Psychologists, and administrators who were in daily contact with 
the subjects. The “Forty Attributes of Personality,” or the Rating 
руш the instrument most directly related to the variables being 

ied. 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 


The fifth technique, or method of gathering data, was the most 
original of the approaches used. It was one of the projective tech- 
niques which haye become of increasing interest in recent years. As 
Klopfer and Kelley have said in The Rorschach Technique: 


Out of the need to bridge the gap between the merely subjective “under- 
ined through clinical observation, and 


i" 9f another personality gained dup uU. 
Ed пе measuring of individual оаа те пад t sr 
в of their origin or deeper meaning, there developed a W ap 
Proach which may be described by the term “projective methods of per- 
Sonality diagnosis” [13:13] 
Among the techniques are the various toy and picture methods 
Which have been described as promising for revealing conscious 
and unconscious layers of motivation and for indicating personality 
attributes, attitudes, and needs important for teachers to understand. 
Otion pictures were the medium used in this experiment. — 
escription of the instrument and data- gathering technique. 
е films portrayed certain social situations. The first five were 
m excerpts from the film library of the Human Relations Com- 
Mission, made available through the kindness of Dr. Alice Keliher. 
€ sixth picture was an educational film lent by Dr. V. C. Arn- 
Inc. A brief description of the 


ger of ERPI Classroom Films, 
75 will be found in Appendix IX. we 4 
ecause of the application the writer 


he films used were chosen b 
believed them to have to the Twenty Variables. For example, 
Rejection, 


cognition, Aggression, Emotionality, Achievement, 
lustrated by the fishhook scene 


“terence, and Defendance were il т 
сот the film Captains Courageous. The film excerpt of the juvenile 
Ort scene from The Devil Is a Sissy portrayed Affiliation, Recog- 
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nition, Defendance, Emotionality, Rejection, Deference, Depend- 
ence, and Play. La Maternelle clearly exemplified Affiliation, 
Protectiveness, Emotionality, Rejection, and Defendance; while 
Defendance, Seclusion, Exhibition, Dominance, Emotionality, Ag- 
gression, and Autonomy were to be found in If 1 Had a Million. 
Cognizance, Creativity, Achievement, Aggression, Autonomy, Def- 
erence, Dominance, Emotionality, Exhibition, Protectiveness, and 
Rejection were involved in the anthrax scene from Story of Louis 
Pasteur. Cognizance, Play, Protectiveness, Creativity, Emotionality, 


Appearance, Dependence, and Placidity were to be found in the 
educational film Mexican Children. 


Six film showings were с 
discussion which followed the fil 


, i twenty-five to thirty each. The 
pictures were shown to each group in succession. A brief intro- 
duction was given; in substance, this: 


we saw. Miss Smith is going to try to rec 1 
machine here, which is called а stenotype. It will be Не 2h зай 
talk just one at a time. Suppose we let the person to who; Е, d та head 
talk, if several of us want to say something m I nod my Не: 


all at once, 

At the end of the film the children were re , 
next day any pictures they had drawn ог e TUNES ponies in xs 
a result of seeing the film. M Written 

Illustrative material. The important Part of t ; 
course, was the stimulus afforded by the films sae ne of 
ing responses from the children indicati E their own о Ера 
drives and trends. The following examples were вена 
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they demonstrate that such responses were obtained, that the chil- 
dren did identify themselves with the characters on the screen, and 
that the presence or absence of certain variables was indicated by 
their projections. The definition found in Murphy, Murphy, and 
‘Newcomb, *. . . when some resemblance is seen between oneself 
and another, one responds to him as to oneself, attributes one's own 
Motives to him, exhibits ‘projection’ " [23:189], and their state- 
ment that pictures and stories of aggression, sickness, being disci- 
Plined, being lost, being hurt, loss of property, or competition, may 
differentiate significantly between children and bring out char- 
acteristic themes or patterns of emotional response [23:285] are 

ere illustrated. Stenographic notes on behavior are reproduced, as 
Well as the children’s responses to questions and comments. 

Emotionality as defined earlier is indicated by the observations 
and comments that follow: 

Eleanor giggled, looking at the picture, Jack 

Smiled, and Edna moved closer to Thelma, smiling. 

NO response. 

With the Aztec dance, Eleanor moved her shoulde 

thythm, and smiled towards Helen . - - 

When the little Mexican girl was at the blackboard, writing (in the pic- 

ture), Louis, whose face was screwed up through his earnestness in 

Watching, breathed forth, “Gee!” 

"I like exciting pictures!” 

"I liked when she smelled the woman's gloves!” 

Exhibition (To attract attention to one’s person. To excite, 
amuse, stir, shock, thrill others. Self-dramatization.) is reflected in 


this observation: 
Robert smirked, evidently trying to Вес peop 
listened to the discussion. 


and in this: 
Eleanor giggled at Donald, who was shuddering and covering his ears. 


ack smiled at Walter, who 
But Thelma showed 


rs slightly to the 


le to look at him, as he 


ed in this one: 


Seclusion is reflect 
quietly, looking at the floor, dreaming. Quite ap- 


James was sitting very 
Parently not listening: 
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The next observation would seem to illustrate the need for 
Recognition (To excite praise and commendation. To demand 
respect. To boast and exhibit one's accomplishments. То seek 
distinction, social prestige, honors, or high office): 

Ruth was very anxious to comment, her face quite screwed up. She 


gritted her teeth and thumped her knees with her fists when Charles was 
called on first, then smiled readily when it was her turn. 


Aggression, as used in this study, seems to be indicated in the 
comments of these children: 


“1 liked when he was sleeping and he was carrying that big bowl and 
the girl pinched him from behind and he fell down the stairs, and bang!" 
*[ liked when the boss laughed at him." 


“I liked when his father was beating him with the strap." 


An illustration of Protectiveness (To nourish, aid, or protect the 
helpless. To express sympathy, to mother a child) is found in the 
comment of another child: 


“I didn't like the part when he was hitting him with the stra 
ЧЕ I had these children two minutes, Га whi 
wanted to whip them. He didn’t care.” 


р. He said, 
p them? He right away 


Cognizance is indicated in the comment: 


*Well, the problem of keeping the children from the 


в оогег secti us 
so they won't start on the road to crime." P ction busy 


The following remark can be interpreted : 
tivity in the ic of "Manifest ability В as evidence of 
inal ideas; offer novel explanations.” 
would be considered novel by many p 
poor, very bright little Negro boy: 


Crea- 
produce and develop orig- 


Certainly the idea expressed 
cople; it was stated by a very 


“I think all he wanted was excitement because Б В 

rich kids don't have excitement." € was rich, and most 
The film, If 1 Had a Million, provoked one of y 
groups to the following discussion, with its am 
livered by a boy); the comments also show aw. 
aggression: 


he Binet or dull 
Using finale (de- 
areness of verba] 


“J liked when she was talking in the bed." [Why?] «7 4 
[How did you feel? How do you think she felt?] D OU rd 
4 ou do? 
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How do you think her husband felt? Chorus from the class:] “Oh!” 
[Laughter] “He felt bad! He didn’t like to hear her talking.” [Would 
you like to?] “I wouldn’t—blah! blah! blah!” [A different child:] “That 
is the way all ladies are when a man loses his pay.” 


Naturally, not in every case was the relation of the data to the 
‘Twenty Personality Variables as obvious as in the examples quoted; 
in many cases, clues were very hazy. However, one or more re- 
sponses were obtained from, or observations made on, each child 
during each discussion period, the number varying from one to 
twelve for a child. Judges were instructed to make their judgments 
on each variable on the basis of the data secured from all six discus- 


sions and the general impression they had received from them. 

j Summary. Six films portraying social situations which had bear- 
Ing on the Twenty Variables were shown to the subjects. The 
discussions following each film clearly bore out the theory that 
the children would project their own personalities, would in reality 
be concerned with their own problems, as they talked about the 


characters on the screen. Р k я 
The recorded conversations were made available to the judges in 
two forms: the original, consisting of the discussions of each of 


the four classes bound together in one volume for each film; and 
Separate records for each child, his individual comments having 
been cut from the rest and pasted on sheets of paper under the title 
of the film. The former gave ап opportunity for study of the 
child’s remarks in relationship to those of others; the latter allowed 
апу pattern peculiar to the child to be more easily distinguished. 


COMPOSITE 
t the more complete the information, the 


More accurate the judgment. To secure a really well-rounded pic- 
ture of personality and to judge satisfactorily its individual aspects, 
the rater must have as many facts as possible made available to him. 

ted, therefore, of making available in one 


The si ‘que consis 
sixth techniqu 3 
T ad ssessed for each subject. It was known 


file all information possess : 
as n ccs Prior to this, all material had been considered 


Separately, according to technique. | 
the instrument and data-gatbering technique. A 


оного a 1 
кн for each child studied. АП data secured by 


It is almost axiomatic tha 
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means of the techniques described were brought together, and 
the original record sheets were placed in the folder in the following 
order: the Minnesota Home Status Index, the Home and Neighbor- 
hood Questionnaire, the letter sent out preceding the home calls, 
the Interview notes, the record sheet for the Maller Personality 
Sketches, the Score Card containing individual and median ratings 
by the teachers, administrators, and psychologists on the Rating 
Scale, “Forty Attributes of Personality," a copy of the Rating 
Scale, and the material derived from the Projective Technique, con- 
sisting of individual comments made during the showing of the 


films and any letters or essays written, or pictures drawn, by the 
children after the film showings. 


Illustrative material. The judges, therefore, had what was al- 


most a complete case history of each child. Personality trends 
appearing in one type of data could be checked against the infor- 
mation afforded by other types. 


JUDGES AND JUDGING 

Two judges were employed. They were paid at the hourly rate 
current on college campuses for such Work. One was thirty-six 
years old, the wife of a college p 


rofessor of he 
mother of two children approxim: о ову ана E 


ately within th he 
subjects of this experiment. She had a Master of yep. 


Psychology. The other was a student, twenty- 7 
ТА оп his Master of Arts degree in кр Мади oak. 
perience in working with underprivileged children. These two 
individuals, in terms of their background, experienc h ик м 
in the study, appeared to be qualified for the We Ad inter 
The judges recorded their judgments on а ed са сай bi 
the purpose (see Appendix X). The Subject's name à esigne ie 
upper left corner, and the judge’s name in the u nis int 
The Six Techniques were placed horizont ally P dn rig с ы 
page, and the Twenty Variables were listed Vestes the top of the 
numerals identifying each of the Twenty МАШЫ. The Roman 
for each of the Six Techniques. They occupied h ү repeated 
column; the other half was used for the ju Hun it of a double 
by each technique. n each variable 


"The judges were instructed to follow this Procedure 
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1. Mark the Variables on a scale of o to 5. 

2. Consider that the normal distribution of marks among the population 
at large would be: o and 5, z per cent each; 1 and 4, 13.5 per cent each; 
2 and 3, 34 per cent each. 

3. Decide whether the subject displays the given Variable more fre- 
quently and intensely, or less so (and to what extent), than the average 
child ten to thirteen years of аре. 


The judging took place by techniques, or types of data. Each of 
the Twenty Variables was judged on the basis of the data obtained 
by each of the five techniques discussed, and then on the basis of 
the Composite, consisting of the complete file of information about 
each child. The judges were asked to make a rating in every in- 
Stance, using whatever clues they considered the data to have 
yielded. They were also encouraged to write down the comments 
that occurred to them relative to the individual being judged or 
the judging situation. No particular order was followed; the judges 
began their work at the same time and alternated with the different 
techniques. They were instructed, when starting on a new set of 
judgments, to conceal preceding judgments. This was to avoid the 
halo effect and was clearly understood by the judges. They were 
not told which children were bright and which were dull. Other- 
Wise, each technique was carefully explained and it is believed that 
the judges were completely cognizant of all aspects of the work. 


SUBJECTS OF THE STUDY 


One hundred and twenty-four children, members of the Binet 
and Terman Classes of the Speyer Experimental School, Public 
School 500, of New York City, were studied. During the course of 
the study some of the children left the school, in most cases to en- 
roll in high school. As a consequence, twenty children were elimi- 
nated from final consideration because the data in their cases were 
Not complete. і 

Intelligence. The group of 104 children for whom complete 
records were obtained was composed of forty-eight Terman chil- 
dren and fifty-six Binet children. The Terman Classes were 
made up of individuals ranging 1n IQ from 130 to 200 (Stan- 
ford-Binet), the median falling at 147: Two exceptions, with 120 
IQ and 124 IQ respectively, were admitted to the group because of 
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special talents. The individuals in the Binet Classes ranged from 68 
to 104 IQ (Stanford-Binet), with the median IQ 88. 

Educational status. Insofar as educational status may be de- 
scribed, it can be stated that presumably the Speyer School would 
have been expected to cover the work of the first eight grades. 
However, the aim of the school was to promote and encourage in- 
tellectual growth commensurate with mental ability, and therefore 
emphasis was not placed on maintaining the grade levels of the 
standard curriculum. At the time of selection, Terman children 
were taken from grades 2 to 5. The Binet children were graded 
from 1A to 5А. At the time these data were secured, the children 
varied from the first to the sixth or sevent 
ability in the Binet Group, 
to test achievements be 
Тегтап Group. 


Age. In September, 1939, the age range of the combined groups 
was from то years 1 month to 13 years 5 months, the median fall- 
ing at 11 years 7 months. The age range of the Terman Group 


was from то years 1 month to 12 years 10 months, the median age 
being 11 years 3 У, months. The Bi 


h grade level in reading 
and from a level above the tenth grade 
yond those of many college students in the 


Sex. Thirty-eight girls and sixty- 
The girls consisted of eighteen Te 
boys consisted of thirty Terman an 


six boys made up the group. 
ттап and twenty Binet; the 
d thirty-six Binet, 


ІМ 


ANALYSIS OF THE JUDGING 


PrnsoxALITY differences between bright and dull children consti- 
tute the problem with which this inquiry is concerned. First to be 
considered, however, is the matter of the reliability of personality 
judgments based upon various types of data gathered and compiled 
by another individual, because the decision regarding the degree of 
Possession of the Twenty Personality Variables used in this study 
of differences rests on the ratings of different techniques by two 
judges, This section sets forth the results of the statistical methods 
used to determine the extent of agreement between the judgments 


of the judges employed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS OF JUDGES 
nthe study for whom complete records 


There were тод children 1 
endered 120 judgments on each child, 


Were obtained. Each judge г 


Or a total of 12,480 judgments. 
A distribution of the ratings of each judge on each variable by 


each technique is given in Appendix XI. Table I below presents 


the over-all ratings by judges irrespective of subject, variable, or 
technique. It will be noted from the table that on the six-point scale 
from o to 5 the mean judgment for Judge A was 2.46, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 1.22. The mean for Judge B was 2.28, the standard 
deviation, .97. It will be observe 


е d that Judge A rated somewhat 
higher than Judge B. 


AGREEMENT OF THE RATINGS 

ment between these ratings, the 
n between the ratings of the two 
he two groups combined, and 
Table II shows the correla- 


In order to determine the agree 
~ Carson product-moment correlatio: 
Judges wás computed, first, for t 
Second, for the two groups separately. 

45 
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tions obtained between the ratings of the two independent judges 
for the Terman (bright) Group and the Binet (dull) Group and 
for the Terman and Binet Groups combined, on each of the 
Twenty Variables and by each of the Six Techniques. 

TABLE I 


DiSTRIBUTION OF RATINGS ву THE Two JupcEs 


Judge A Judge B Total 
Rating 
No. 96 No. 96 No. Фо 
-------- м ee 
5 592 47 92 7 684 2.7 
4 1,951 15.6 891 тл 2,842 11.4 
з 3,464 27.8 4329 34-7 7793 31.2 
2 3,776 30.3 4,926 39.6 8,712 34.9 
І 2,035 16.3 1,600 12.8 3,635 14.6 
o 2 5-3 632 5.1 1,294 5.2 
Total 12,480 | roo. 12,480 | 1000 24,960 100.0 
Mean 2.46 2.28 2.37 
S.D. 1.22 97 I.II 
As will be observed from Tab 


le II, there are ten negative correla- 
) Group, nine negative correlations 
and ten for the two groups combined. 
nty-nine negative correlations are so 
small as to be not significantly different from zero. The coefficients 
may possibly be accounted for by a 
aspect of the rating situation: the in- 
of the scale of the particular trait. All 
ons vary so little from zero that in all 
genuine unreliability on the part of the 


tman Group range from 
о .83, Achievement, on 


on the Rating Scale. 


Sixteen of the Terman Group coefficients lie at or above .60, and 
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are therefore above the level often considered practical for group 
prediction. Fifteen of the Binet Group coefficients and twenty- 
seven of the Combined Group coefficients are above „бо. Fifty-nine 
of the Terman Group coefficients that lie below .6o are statistically 
significant at the .от level; ten additional coefficients are statistically 
significant at the .o5 level. Sixty of the Binet Group coefficients 
below „бо are statistically significant at the .от level, with fourteen 
additional coefficients significant at the .05 level. When the groups 
are combined, there are sixty-two coefficients significant at the 
гот level, with eight additional coefficients significant at the .05 
level. "Thus the sizes of the coefficients indicate considerable agree- 
ment between the two judges, using the .от level of significance as 
the criterion. Of these 120 Variable- Techniques, sixty-nine or 58 
per cent of the Terman Group coefficients, seventy-four or 62 per 
cent of the Binet Group coefficients, and eighty-nine or 74 per cent 
of the Combined Groups coefficients were judged reliably at the 01 
level. At the .o 5 level, the numbers and percentages judged reliably 
were eighty-five or 71 per cent of the Terman Group coefficients, 
eighty-nine or 74 per cent of the Binet Group coefficients, and 
ninety-seven or 81 per cent of the Combined Groups coefficients. 


PERSONALITY VARIABLES JUDGED MOST 
RELIABLY ON ALL TECHNIQUES 


As set forth in Table II, the medians of the six coefficients in the 


rows headed by Achievement were found for the Terman Group, 


the Binet Group, and the two groups combined. The lists below 
of the Twenty Variables, 


one with the highest medi 
coefficient, show that on 


di 7 
order for each group follow: ке чан 
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TERMAN 


І. Achievement 46 
ХІ. Dominance — 50 
II. Affiliation 48 
Ill. Aggression 48 
IV. Appearance | 45 
XX. Seclusion 45 
XIV. Placidity 42 
XIII. Exhibition 2 


V. Autonom 2 X 
XII. Exsoonsliei 42 IL. 
ХУП. Recognition 37 ХУШ. 
XV. Play 34 XVI. 
VI. Cognizance | 35 XII. 
X. Dependence — 28 VII. 
VII. Creativity 2 ХУ. 
сащ Protectiveness 2 XVII. 
VIII. Rejection 23 IX. 
уш. Defendance 1 Ш. 
IX. Deference 17 уш. 
XIX. Retention 05 XIX. 


Ь The Twenty Variables, 
etween the two judges, as indicat 
Coefficients when the Terman an 


IV. 
. Dominance 48 


BINET 


Appearance | 49 


. Seclusion 44 
. Achievement 41 
. Placidity л 


. Cognizance | 39 
. Exhibition 39 
. Autonomy 37 
. Dependence 36 


Affiliation 35 
Rejection 34 
Protectiveness .32 
Emotionality .28 
Creativity 26 


Play 


Recognition 2 
Deference E 
Aggression 23 
Defendance .05 
Retention ло 


TERMAN AND ВІХЕТ 


Singly and in combination, emerge as follows: 


1. 
IV. 
XI. 

Il. 
XX. 


It would seem that although the ju 
and had no direct information as to t 


VARIABLE 
Achiévement 
Appearance 
Dominance 
Affiliation 
Seclusion 


V. Autonomy 
XIV. 
VI. 
XIII. 
XVII. 
XVI. 
XII. 
X. 
XV. 
VII. 
ПІ. 
Хуш. 
IX. 
VIII. 
XIX. 


Placidity 
Cognizance 
Exhibition 
Recognition 
Protectiveness 
Emotionality 
Dependence 
Play 
Creativity 
Aggression 
Rejection 
Deference 
Defendance 
Retention 


TERMAN GROUP 


. Achievement .72 
. Cognizance | бі 
. Creativity 54 


. Affiliation 52 
. Appearance .52 
. Autonomy о 
. Seclusion 47 


. Dominance 44 
. Recognition .44 
. Protectiveness .40 


. Placidity 36 
. Exhibition 33 
. Play 33 


. Aggression .33 
.Dependence | 33 
XVIII. 
XII. 
IX. 
УШ. 
XIX. 


Rejection 2 
ЕтоЧопашу аб 
Deference 49 
Defendance .07 
Retention | --07: 


arranged in order of degree of agreement 
ed by the size of the three median 


d Binet Groups are considered 


BINET GROUP TERMAN AND BINET 


27 
—.07 


dges had not seen the children 


heir educational status, intel- 
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lectual ability, or achievement, they received sufficient cues from 
the material given them that their judgments were largely in agree- 
ment. The negative coefficients for Retention, last in the list, indi- 
cate possible confusion on the part of the judges. It is probable that 
the data were inadequate for making an accurate judgment on this 
variable. It is even more probable that the terms “Defendance” 
and “Retention,” as defined, were new and unusual to the judges, 
causing them difficulty and resulting in different understandings in 
spite of the fact that they were considered to have been carefully 
instructed. Although the difference in the size of the coefficient is 
slight, it will be observed that Defendance is in eighteenth place in 
the Terman list, and Deference in nineteenth; however, there is 
decided lack of agreement between the judges on Defendance in re- 
gard to the Binet Group and in tegard to the Combined Groups. 


As will be observed from the two lists above, the coefficients 


for the Combined Groups are higher in some instances than 


those for the groups considered separately, notably the coefficients 
for the “intellectual traits” Achievement, Cognizance, and Cre- 
ativity, as well as for Affiliation and Appearance. However, 
Achievement has the highest coefficient listed for the Terman 
Group and fourth highest for the Binet Group, and Appearance 
ranks first in the list of coefficients for the Binet Group and fifth in 
the list for the Terman Group, as in the Combined Groups list. 
Affiliation, third in the Terman list and fourth in the Combined list, 
is tenth in the Binet list. The reliability coefficients for the other 


fourteen variables, excluding Retention, shift their rank position 
in the Terman, Binet, 


discussed above, even 
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| TERMAN GROUP BINET GROUP TERMAN AND BINET 
Rating Scale 3 Rating Scale 59 Rating Scale 69 
Composite до Ноте Background 47 Composite 42 
Projective 31 Maller Sketches 32 Ноте Background .38 
Interview 27; Composite 29 [Interview 38 
Home Background 25 Interview 28 Maller Sketches 34 
Maller Sketches 47  Projective 26  Projective 32 


That the Rating Scale would rank first might have been expected, 
since, of all the techniques used, it applied most directly to the 
personality variables. It was designed specifically to measure them. 
Furthermore, the judges were working from the concrete ratings 
of others; it is reasonable that they would be in agreement. It is also 
reasonable to suppose that, on the whole, more reliable judgments 
would result from the use of complete records, exemplified by the 
Composite Technique. This apparently does not hold, however, 
When the judgments for the Binet Group are considered by them- 
selves, for we see Home Background in second place and Maller 
Sketches in third place; these techniques occupy fifth and sixth 


place for the Terman Group. 


When the statistically significant correlations on each Technique 


àre counted (those above the .о5 level, r= -195), the arrangement 
15 changed slightly; the Techniques, with the number of statistically 
Significant correlations stated for each, come in this order: 


TERMAN GROUP BINET GROUP TERMAN AND BINET 
Rating Scale 19 Rating Scale 19 Rating Scale 20 
Composite 17 Maller Sketches 17 Composite 17 
Home Background 14 Composite 15 Interview 16 

jective 14 Interview 14  Projective 16 

jew 13 Projective 14 Maller Sketches 15 

Maller Sketches 8 Home Background 10 Home Background 13 


nt of the Techniques according to size of 


A final rearrangeme a с 
coefficients places them in 


Coefficients and number of significant 
the following order: 


TECHNIQUE T B тав TECHNIQUE T B тав 
Rating Scale 6 Rating Scale 19 19 20 
Compas 3 39 Composite 17; 15 17 
Home Background 25 47 38 Projective 14 14 16 

nterviews 27 28 38 Interviews 13 14 16 
Projective 3 26 3: Maller Sketches 8 17 15 
M і Home Background 14 10 3 


er Sketches ат 32 34 
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It seems clear that there is greatest agreement between the judges 
on the Rating Scale and the Composite Techniques. These might 
be considered, then, the best sources of data, the best methods em- 
ployed in this investigation insofar as the offering of sufficient clues 
for judgment upon the Twenty Variables is concerned. The Pro- 
jective and Interview Techniques are close together. Greatest dis- 
agreement in ranking order occurs with Home Background and 
Maller Sketches. 

Considering the difference between the results obtained when the 
Terman and Binet Groups (bright and dull) were treated sepa- 
rately, and when the judgments for the two groups were combined, 
certain conclusions may be reached: i 

1. The correlations calculated for the two judges’ ratings of the 
bright and dull groups separately are an underestimate because of 
the homogeneity of each group. Homogeneity in this case refers 
to a restricted range of the intelligence continuum. 

2. When the two groups are combined, the correlations are 
sometimes excessively high because the middle of the distribution 
is missing, making for heterogeneity. 

3. Low correlations mean larger error variance, which decreases 
the possibility of significant differences between groups. Little 
variance is contributed by the trait itself which would be the basis 
for a significant difference. The differences between the means 
of the two groups for the Twenty Variables are so consistently 
large, even with unreliable ratings, that it would appear that the 
raters were using different parts of the rating scale for the two 


groups. Further, this means that the actual trait differences were 
50 great that even 


ences between thei 
explanation which 
ferences with unr 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE EXPERIMENTER 
AND THE INDEPENDENT JUDGES 


Inasmuch as the experimenter had seen the children, had known 
them intimately, and had the most understanding of the techniques 
employed in collecting the data, it was believed that it would be of 
value to check the ratings of the independent judges against her 
judgments for the Combined Groups on the Composite Technique. 
(The distribution of the experimenter's ratings will be found in 
Appendix ХІ.) Since these data are not used in connection with 
the main purpose of the study, reliability coefficients were calcu- 
lated only for the Combined Groups in order to give some indica- 
tion of the extent of agreement between the experimenter and the 
two judges. This in turn could be compared with the combined 
group data for the two judges. Consequently, the ratings of the 
€xperimenter and the sum of the ratings of the judges on the com- 
bined groups were correlated, using the Pearson product-moment 
method. The coefficients are listed below: 


Achievement 84 Dominance 64 
Affiliation 55 Emotionality 2 
Aggression 61 Exhibition 66 
Appearance 69 Placidity 4! 
Ашопоту EL Риу“ 49 
Cognizance 86 Protectiveness 56 
Creativity 87 Recognition 55 
Defendance 33 Rejection 30 
Deference 44 Retention 29 
Dependence 65 Seclusion 63 


All twenty coefficients are statistically significant at the .or level 
pi .29. These coefficients are higher than those between the two 


Judges, indicating that pooling the judges’ ratings probably made 
de their agreement with 


t ; 3 
em more reliable and that this factor ma 


ti З В я 
с experimenter higher. 
Or easy comparison, the Twenty Variables are arranged ac- 


Cording to size of coefficients for ratings between the judges and 
“tween the judges and experimenter on the Composite Technique. 
t will be observed that nine of the Twenty Variables have coeffi- 

“lents above „бо on the list for agreement between judges and ex- 

Perimenter, as against five on the list for agreement between judges. 
ctention is at the bottom of both lists. Lack of explicit data and 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN JUDGES AGREEMENT BETWEEN JUDGES 
AND EXPERIMENTER 
1 Achievement 78 1 Creativity 87 
2 Cognizance 77 2 Cognizance 86 
3 Creativity 73 3 Achievement 84 
4 Appearance 68 4 Арреагапсе 69 
5 Dominance 63 5 Exhibition 66 
6 Dependence 57 6 Dependence 65 
7 Seclusion 56 7 Dominance 64 
8 Affiliation 54 8 Seclusion 63 
9 Autonomy 53 9 Aggression бї 
10 Recognition 47 то Protectiveness 56 
її Deference 37 11 Affiliation 55 
12 Exhibition 33 12 Recognition 55 
13 Play 33 із Pla 49 
14 Rejection 33 14 Deference 44 
15 Aggression 30 15 Emotionality 42 
16 Protectiveness зо 16 Placidity 41 
17 Placidity 25 17 Defendance ok 
18 Emotionality 47 18 Ашопоту Er 
19 Defendance KE 19 Rejection 30 
20 Retention —.09 20 Retention 29 


possible definition trouble doubtless explain its position. The same 
four variables head each list, although Achievement and Creativity 
are reversed on the second list for first and third places. There is 
quite a degree of correspondence between the two lists in regard to 
position, with these four notable exceptions: Exhibition ranks in 
fifth place for agreement between judges and experimenter, but 
in twelfth place for agreement between judges; Autonomy is in 
eighteenth place on the second list, but in ninth place on the first; 
Protectiveness, tenth on the second list, is sixteenth on the first; 
and Rejection, nineteenth on the second list, is fourteenth on the 
first, although in this instance the coefficients are about the same 
size. The only explanation that can be offered for the variations 
described and the lessened degree of agreement as evidenced by 


lower correlations is that of different interpretation of data as well 
as of definition. 


SUMMARY 


—— — 
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numbers and percentages were, respectively, eighty-five or 71 per 
cent of the Terman Group, eighty-nine or 74 per cent of the Binet 
Group, and ninety-seven or 81 per cent of the Combined Groups 
coefficients. 

_ On eighteen of the Twenty Variables the judgments were statis- 
tically significant at the .o5 level for each group singly and in com- 
bination. For the Terman Group, fifteen coefficients were about 
at the .or level, for the Binet Group, fifteen, and for the Com- 
bined Groups, seventeen. Achievement and Cognizance had co- 
efficients above .бо for the Terman and Binet Groups combined. 
Only two variables in each group were not reliably judged: Reten- 
tion for all three groups, Defendance for the Binet and the Com- 
bined Groups, and Deference for the Terman Group. 

The Rating Scale and .the Composite Techniques emerged as 
apparently the most productive sources of data, judged on the size 
of Coefficients and the number of significant coefficients. The Pro- 
Jective and Interview Techniques ranked together, while greatest 
disagreement as to ranking order occurred with Home Background 


and the Maller Sketches. 
When the ratings of the experiment! 


Nique were correlated with the pooled rat 
9n the same technique, all twenty coefficients were found to be 


Statistically significant at the „от level. The coefficients were 
igher than those found for the ratings of the two judges. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It has been observed that of the Twenty Variables studied, there 
Was complete lack of agreement between the two judges on only 
One. There was failure to agree оп the judgments made relative to 
the Binet Group and the Combined Groups on one other variable, 
and with regard to the Terman Group only, on a third. The vari- 
able apparently most difficult to judge is Retention, with Defend- 
ance next. 

It can be concluded that the Twenty Personality Variables were 
Present in the subjects studied, and were recognizable by the 


Judges from the type of data offered them in the records from which 
they worked. 


er on the Composite Tech- 
ratings of the two judges 


У 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RATINGS OF BRIGHT 
AND DULL GROUPS 


WE come now to the question of primary interest in this study: 
What differences, if any, exist between the bright children and the 
dull children who were the subjects of the study, in respect to the 
personality variables under consideration? It will be recalled that 
the Terman (or bright) Group ranged from 120 to 200 IQ (Stan- 
ford-Binet), the median IQ being 147, and that the Binet (or dull) 


Group ranged from 68 to 104 IQ (Stanford-Binet), the median IQ 
being 88. 


t RATIOS 


To test the significance of the differences between the two 
groups, bright and dull, ¢ ratios! between the ratings of the forty- 
eight bright children and the fifty-six dull children were found. 
Obviously, when the number of variables is so large in relation to 
the number of subjects, the usual procedure for estimating the 
significance level of each variable separately needs some modifica- 
tion. Unfortunately, the mathematical theory for selecting a group 
of discriminating variables out of a total set of variables has not yet 
been adequately developed. If such a method were available, it 
would probably furnish a more Conservative estimate of the sig- 
nificance of the most discriminatory variables in the set. The values 
of t, computed by the usual procedures, are presented in Table Ш. 

The differences vary from .22, Exhibition, on the Rating Scale, 
to 17.1 5, Стеапуку, on the Composite Technique. Of these differ- 
ences, sixty-seven ог 55.8 per cent are significant at the .от level, 


рах, рило +m — 2) See George W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods, 4th edition 
О ЕР. (Iowa State College Press, 1948), рр. 80-82, for the 


test with groups having different numbers. 


56 


a 
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Which for these data is 2.63, and nine or 8 per cent which were not 
significant at the .от level are above the .05 level of significance, 
1.98. Difference ratios were not computed for those Variable- 
Technique combinations for which correlation coefficients between 
the ratings of the judges were found to be not significant by preced- 
ing analysis. There were twenty such Variable-Techniques out of 
the total 120 (16.7 per cent) upon which there was not agreement 
between the judges; six of these are accounted for by the obscure 
variable, Retention. 
TABLE III 


1 ВАтІ05** BETWEEN MEAN RATINGS OF 48 Ввіснт AND 56 DULL CHILDREN 
ON A Stx-Pornt RATING SCALE 


Projec- 
tive 
HNQG Inter- Maller Rating | Tech- 
Minn. view Sketches | Scale nique || posite 


10.97 13.65 15.78 


I. Achievement 1290 | 11.75 6.79 
II. Affiliation 6.90 3.59 3.88 2.17 4.00 5.04 
Ill. Aggression 3.96 2.04 1.20 1.53 
IV. Appearance 518 623 675 463 7.22 
V. Autonomy 9.87 8.98 5.26 6.15 4.74 7.16 
VI. Cognizance 13.35 15.08 10.63 10.73 7.67 14.91 
ҮП, Creativity 11.54. 13.88 12.53 12.57 12.41 17.15 
VIII. Defendance 1849 4.73%" пт 2.45" 
7.98" 1.04* 2.66* 


IX. Deference 


X. Dependence 3.86" 5.01" 2.39" 6.42“ 


348 5.24 4.88 7.28 


XI. Dominance 10.74 6.85 
eae Emotionality iia 81" 143" 128 2.бо 1.54" 
ПІ. Exhibition 3.18 .22 2.13 1.65 
XIV. Placidity 1.09* 0" 1.82 2.64* 2.16* 2.24 
294 Play 4.09 1.33 4.71 1.68 4.11 
VI. Protectiveness 6.63 3.12 3.84 1.61 3:14 5.52 
6.06 1.02 3.89 6.21 7.80. 


XVIL в ы 

+ Recognition 10.95 X 

хуш. Rejection 86 4.66 1.72 wait 402 
X. Retention + 


XX. Seclusion * 2.58* 1.80* 1.64" 2.69 


Ве Binet (ог dull) Group. 
means. 
uals 2.63. 


In regard to the total 100 remaining Variable-Techniques used 


1n the study, for which difference ratios Were computed, seventy- 
One differences, of which sixty are significant (fifty-five at the .o1 
in the direction of the 


Evel and five more at the .05 level), are 1 


* Š 
sdadicates difference in the direction of t 
i ignificance of difference between the 
Enificance level: .os equals 1.98, от €q! 
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bright group. Twenty-nine differences, of which sixteen are sig- 
nificant (twelve at the .от level and four more at the .о5 level), are 
in the direction of the dull group. 

Significant differences in ratings in the direction of the bright 
group. lt appears from these data that when the judges rated 
personality traits on the basis of Home Background data, they as- 
signed significantly higher ratings to bright children on the fol- 
lowing variables: Achievement, Affiliation, Appearance, Autonomy, 
Cognizance, Creativity, Dominance, Play, Protectiveness, and Rec- 
ognition. No variable shows a difference in the direction of the 
bright group which is not significant for this technique. 

When these judges used material of the kind arising out of the 
Interview, higher ratings were assigned to the bright children for 
Achievement, Affiliation, Aggression, Appearance, Autonomy, 
Cognizance, Creativity, Dominance, Exhibition, Protectiveness, and 
Recognition. An additional variable, Play, also belongs to this 
group, but the difference is not significant. 

For the Maller Sketches, the following appear more characteristic 
of the bright than of the dull: Achievement, Affiliation, Autonomy, 
Cognizance, Creativity, Dominance, and Protectiveness. 

On the basis of the Rating Scale, the variables that had ratings 


with significant differences in the direction of the bright children 
are Achievement, Affiliation, Aggression, Appearance, Autonomy, 
Cognizance, Creativity, Dominance, Play, and Recognition. 

Material provided by the Projective Technique, which offered an 
unusual type of data not available from the other techniques, showed 
that the variables having ratings with significant differences in the 
direction of the bright children are Achievement, Affiliation, Ap- 
pearance, Autonomy, Cognizance, Creativity, Dominance, Emo- 
tionality, Exhibition, Protectiveness, Recognition. 

_ When the Composite Technique, which made available at one 
time all the material collected on each individual, was used as the 
basis of judgment, significantly higher ratings were assigned to the 
bright children on Achievement, Affiliation, Appearance, Au- 
tonomy, Cognizance, Creativity, Dominance, Placidity, Play, Pro- 
tectiveness, and Recognition. It will be noted that the Composite 
judgment corresponds with those on the other techniques with one 
exception, Placidity. The reader is reminded that the Composite 
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rating was not a mathematical average; it was a separate judgment 
made at one time on all the material brought together in one folder 
for each child. 

Significant differences im ratings im tbe direction of the dull 
group. Using Home Background data, there is one variable, De- 
pendence, with a statistically significant difference in the direction 
of the dull group. 

‹ On the basis of the data afforded by the Interview, significantly 
higher ratings for dull children were assigned for Dependence and 
Seclusion. 

On the basis of the Maller Sketches, significantly higher ratings 
for the dull children were assigned for Defendance, Dependence, 
and Rejection. 

Using the Rating Scale, the judges rated Deference, Dependence, 
and Placidity as characteristic in higher degree of the dull children. 
ч The type of data yielded by the Projective Technique led the 
judges to make ratings from which it may be inferred that Seclusion 
and Placidity are traits possessed in greater degree by the dull. 

The ratings from the Composite Technique show that Defend- 
ance, Deference, Rejection, and Seclusion are possessed in greater 


degree by the dull children. m f 

Number of techniques per variable on which significant differ- 
ences were found. Nineteen variables show significant differences 
9n one or more techniques. The six variables—Achievement, Affilia- 
Чоп, Autonomy, Cognizance, Creativity, and Dominance—have 
Significant differences in the direction of the bright group on all 
Six techniques. Thus, practically every type of data presented to 
the judges made it possible for them to judge these children on 


these traits, There are also significant differences in the direction 


Of the bright group for the three variables, Appearance, Protective- 


Ness, and Recognition, on five techniques; for one variable, Play, on 
three techniques; for two variables, Aggression and Exhibition, on 
two techniques; and for two variables, Emotionality and Placidity, 
9n one technique. Tx | : 

The variable Dependence shows a significant difference in the 


direction of the dull group on five techniques; the variable Seclusion 


9n three; and the four variables Defendance, Deference, Placidity, 


and Rejection on two. 
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A unique situation occurred with two variables. Emotionality 
was the only variable which showed a significant difference on 
only one technique, and this was in the direction of the bright 
group. On two additional techniques there was a non-significant 
difference in this direction, whereas on the three remaining tech- 
niques the differences, although not significant, were in the direction 
of the dull group. On the variable Placidity there was a significant 
difference in the direction of the bright group on one technique, 
the Composite, with an additional non-significant difference on 
another technique. On two other techniques, the Rating Scale and 
the Projective Technique (with non-significant differences on two 
additional techniques), the differences were in the direction of the 
dull group. 

Number of variables per technique on which significant differ- 
ences were found. Ratios were not computed for Variable-Tech- 
niques on which preceding analysis indicated a lack of agreement 
between the judges. Seven variables were thus eliminated for the 
Home Background Technique, two for the Interview, six for the 
Maller Sketches, one for the Rating Scale, three for the Projective 
Technique, and one for the Composite. The variable Retention 
was eliminated completely since there was no agreement on it be- 
tween the judges on any technique. 

Eleven of the thirteen variables considered on the Home Back- 
ground technique show significant differences. Thirteen of the 
eighteen on the Interview show significant differences. Ten of the 
fourteen considered on the Maller Sketches show significant differ- 
ences. Ratios were computed for nineteen variables on the Rating 


Scale; the differences are significant for thirteen. Thirteen of the 
seventeen variables listed for the Projective Technique show sig- 
nificant differences. The 


i с : Composite provided a basis for judging 
nineteen variables, sixteen of which showed significant differences. 

Variable-Techniques on which no significant differences were 
found. The Variable-Techniques on which there are no significant 
differences Possibly indicate that these traits, according to the data 
furnished by the respective methods listed, are possessed in approx- 
imately equal degree by both groups, the bright and the dull. It 
is also possible that the particular technique or method of gathering 
data did not afford sufficient information upon which to make an 
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ме judgment, ог at any rate was not such as to indicate 
ifferences between the Terman and Binet Groups. The Variable- 
Techniques оп which no significant differences between bright 
and dull children were found are: Aggression (Projective Tech- 
ке and Composite) ; Defendance (Interview and Rating Scale); 

eference (Projective Technique) ; Emotionality (Home Back- 
ground, Interview, Maller Sketches, Rating Scale, Composite) ; 
Exhibition (Rating Scale and Composite); Placidity (Home Back- 
ground, Interview, Maller Sketches); Play (Interview and pro- 
Jective Technique); Protectiveness (Rating Scale); Recognition 
(Maller Sketches); Rejection (Interview, Rating Scale, and Pro- 
Jective Technique); Seclusion (Maller Sketches and Rating Scale). 


SUMMARY 

. To summarize, there were 100 Variable-Techniques considered 
in the investigation of differences between the Terman (or bright) 
and Binet (or dull) Groups, and of these, seventy-one differences, 
of which sixty are significant, are in the direction of the bright 
group, and twenty-nine, of which sixteen are significant, are in the 
direction of the dull group. No significant differences were found 
for twenty-four of the 100 Variable-Techniques. 

Nineteen variables show significant differences on one or more 
techniques, as indicated in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


QUES ом WHICH DIFFERENCES WERE FouND 


NUMBER OF TECHNII 
NINETEEN VARIABLES 


FOR 
Number of Techniques 
Group Six Five Four Three Two One 
TERMAN Achievement Appearance — 77777 Play Aggression Emotionality 
Exhibition Placidity 


Affiliation | Protectiveness 
Autonomy Recognition 


Cognizance 
Creativity 
Dominance 
Qus З 97 Dependence -+++ Seclusion Defendance ...--- 
Deference 


Placidity 
Rejection 
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The total number of variables considered and the number оп 
which significant differences were found for each technique are 
shown below: 


TECHNIQUES TOTAL CONSIDERED NO. SIGNIFICANT 
Home Background 13 II 
Interview 18 13 
Maller Sketches 14 10 
Rating Scale 19 13 
Projective Technique 17 13 
Composite 19 16 
CONCLUSIONS 


The theory has been advanced by several investigators that 
personality traits may be, or probably are, independent of intelli- 
gence, even such traits as are exemplified by the variables of this 
study. Whether or not intelligence is a causal or a related factor 
in regard to the personality variables under scrutiny, or indeed 
whether or not the variables are independent of intelligence, are 
questions aside from the purpose of this inquiry. The conclusion 
is reached here that there are significant differences between bright 
and dull children on various personality traits as measured in this 
investigation. Secondly, it is concluded that the various types of 
data (as secured by the several techniques used) yield evidence 
of such differences in varying degrees. 

The differences noted in relation to the Terman Group, or bright 
children, have to do with variables of a Positive, outgoing kind, 
while those which seem to characterize the Binet Group, or dull 
children, are the converse, a negative, withdrawing kind. The 
findings of this study, then, appear to be in accord with those of 
leading Investigators in this field whose opinions and observations 
Were quoted earlier. The "independence," "originality," "creative 
magination," “forcefulness,” “warmth,” “vitality,” “superior social 
adjustment,” “play activities,’ and “honors” of which Holling- 
worth, Terman, and Witty wrote in regard to the bright, find their 
counterparts in Autonomy, Creativity, Dominance, Affiliation, Pro- 
tection, Play, Achievement, and so on. Similarly the “shyness,” 

repression," and “apathy,” “encountered rather more frequently 
among the slow-learning children” remarked on by Featherstone, 
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are represented in this study by Dependence, Seclusion, Rejection, 
and Placidity. | 
The techniques apparently m 
first, the technique making available the greatest quantity of in- 
formation, all to be considered at one time; second, the rating by 
other people; and third, the technique by which the child provides 


direct information about himself. 


ost productive of useful data are, 


МІ 


ADDITIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE DATA: RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE MALLER PERSONALITY SKETCHES 
AND THE RATING SCALE: 

"FORTY ATTRIBUTES OF PERSONALITY" 


DirrERENCES between the children studied may be observed in 
another way: by examining the original scores on the Maller Per- 
sonality Sketches (which illustrates a self-rating technique) and the 
‚ Rating Scale: "Forty Attributes of Personality" (which illustrates 
rating by others) and comparing the two groups on each technique. 


MALLER PERSONALITY SKETCHES 


The roo items of the Personality Sketches are listed in Appendix 
III; the test is described in Chapter Ш. Its author, J. B. Maller, 
states, "For the Psychological diagnosis of relatively mild forms 
of maladjustment, for which the test is intended, the undesirable 
answers are viewed as symptomatic of emotional disturbance with- 
out attaching undue significance to the specific abnormalities im- 
plied in the individual items." [18:2] Discussing tentative norms, 
Maller says, “In a normal group of 302 sixth grade pupils the mean 
Score was 20.8 and the standard deviation 1 5.8." He adds that the 
distribution is definitely skewed to the right, which is largely the 
result of the plan by which the test Was constructed and validated. 
No item was included which showed a frequency (95 Yes) exceed- 
Ing 50 per cent in the standard normal population. Maller writes 
that it was to be expected that in a “normal” group there would be 
few very high scores of maladjustment and that indeed few in the 
normal group scored above 45. [18:4] He apparently considers 
scores above 50 as “very high scores of maladjustment.” [18:3] 
The scores obtained by the subjects of this study are presented in 
Table V; the distribution is illustrated in Figures 1, 2, and 3: 
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TABLE V 


ScorEs* OBTAINED ON THE MALLER PERSONALITY SKETCHES BY THE 
104 MEMBERS OF THE TERMAN AND BINET GROUPS 


Terman Terman Binet Binet Terman Binet 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Group Group 
(зо) (18) (9 (го) (48) 59 
ЧЫ 33 36 32 
28 42 зі 17 

4 9 22 34 
II 37 26 2r 
12 20 66 36 
26 6 14 16 
22 24 39 13 
14 19 27 44 
23 12 41 то 
з 20 39 37 
3 12 46 2 -----. 
24 21 23 57 я є SS 
37 37 24 25 УН" s, 
24 18 49 тї Library 
18 8 16 47 
21 8 25 19. 
то 15 45 40 
19 8 22 6 
то 53 II х 
| 9 25 41 е 
| 5 55 850. % 
25 2 = 
7 . 
18 53 
4 27 
21 38 
7 52 
18 29 
21 13 
4 20 
22 14 
52 
28 
9 
тї 
8 
16 
Mean 16.7 19.4 30.6 27-3 17-7 20.4 
с " .46 .32 14.50 
1 7.99 n 11.24 14.59 T аа 93 4.80 


* + 
Score equals number of items marked “Yes” out of a total of тоо items. 
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5ОМАТЛТУ 
FIGURE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION or Scores OBTAINED ON TAE Ыз 
SKETCHES BY THE год MEMBERS ок THE TERMAN AND ВІМЕТ 
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peo scores. It will be noted at once that the mean score of 
е total scores for members of the Terman Group (Table V) is 
three points below the norm given by Maller, and that the mean 
score for the Binet Group is some 9 points higher. Applying the 
test, the difference between the means of the Terman Group and 
the Binet Group was found to be significant. It is of interest that 
Maller claims that the test differentiates between normal, well- 
adjusted individuals and such deviating groups as problem children, 
delinquents, prisoners, cases of maladjustment brought to psychiat- 
ric clinics, and patients in psychiatric institutions. Judging from 
the mean score for the Terman children, it would seem that as a 
&roup they are somewhat better adjusted than the normal group 
Of sixth grade children quoted by Maller; the Binet children as a 
Broup appear to be less well-adjusted. Scrutiny of individual scores 
bears out this observation: the highest score, 66, is found among 
the scores for the Binet Boys; and the second highest score, 57» 
among the Binet Girls. The lowest score for the Binet Boys is 8; 
Next lowest, 9. The lowest score for the Binet Girls is 6; next low- 
est, то, "The scores for the Terman Boys range from 4 (three 
cases) to 37, the next highest score being 27: The scores for the 

erman Girls range from б to 4? the next below being two cases 
With scores of 37. Fifteen of the thirty-six Binet Boys have scores 
above 30 and five of these scores are above 50, described by Maller 
as “very high scores of maladjustment.” However, also among 
the Binet Boys there were eight with scores below 20 and thirteen 
with scores between 20 and 29- Continuing this comparison, nine 
of the twenty Binet Girls have scores above 30, four of these have 
Scores between 40 and 47 and one has 2 score of 57. There are 
eight cases with scores below 20 and three with scores between 
ay and 28. Of the Tenet Boys only one has a score above 30, 
Nineteen have scores below 20, and ten have scores between 21 
and 28. Four of the eighteen Terman Girls have scores above 
30, the highest score being 42 for one, the other three scores being 
two of 37 and one of 33. Теп Terman Girls have below 20 and 
four have scores between 20 and за. The differences between the 
means of the Terman Boys and the Terman Girls, and between 
the Binet Boys and the Binet Girls are not significant. 

Percentage of undesirable (yes) responses. Maller declares that 
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the clinician will find the responses to the individual items ss 
more significant than the total score. He gives brief ще pu 
comparisons between typical and atypical groups. The a. in 
ing the greatest difference in percentage of failures are З (oua 
each case, the differences being in favor of the norma pe 
Those applicable to the present study are quoted Stee He ad E. 
involving cases of behavior disorders, one investigator fou сао 
items 8, 10, 20, 21, 63, 68, and 8o showed а statistically A Е 
difference between delinquent. and non-delinquent Negro b 
Maller himself found that items I, 2, 3, 8, 10, ІІ, 10; 2392 Ни E 
30 34: 35, 37, 39, 42, 47, 48, 49, and тоо differentiated Бег кы 
а group of 188 problem boys in a New York probation E ar 
and 302 normal sixth grade children; and another investigator differ- 
items 2, 8, 10, 18, 19, 22, 39» 40, 50, 61, 82, 85, 86, and 100 AS] 
entiating between а group of behavior-problem boys and a nor 


In favor of tbe extr, 
87 
In favor of the introverts—, 


Maller notes that “Tt should be 


OvertsS—4, 14138, 50, 51, 56, 67, 69, 81» 


37; 65, 88 


СЕВЕ other stud- 


1 died w Опе, which differentiated be- 
tween 100 very bright children (IQ above 140) and a matched 
group of тоо normal children in New У, 


: ork City public schools, 
found the following: 


iE penu М P 14, 32, 37, 40, 57, бо» 
1,87 
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In favor of children of average intelligence—4. 20, 60, 91 


Th 
; үс study found that the following items differentiated 
(IQ Rt. a group of normal pupils and a group of subnormal pupils 
elow 70) in New York City schools: 


In favor of the normal group—4, 8, 19» 33» 36, 38, 50, 51, 
$2, 53, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 73» 75» 76, 80, 86, 90, 92 


T 
he reader who wishes to check the differentiating items of the 
h item by the subjects 


ab . 
Ove studies against the responses to сас 
h the aid of Table VI. This 


0. 
the present study may do so wit 
undesirable (Yes) responses made 


in : 
Ше test which showed а frequency 


50 і 

З Per cent in the standard normal pop 
Seen that there was a 50 per cent un s 
and 45 per cent on item 21 for 


о 
uum 99, 49 per cent on item 62, af ә f 
Ме ormal Group. On these particular items, the percentages 
те, for item 99, the Terman Group 31 per cent and the Binet 
a Toup 61 per cent; for item 62, the Terman Group 8 per cent 
nd the Binet Group 38 рег cent—a marked disparity; especially for 
the Terman Group; for item 45, the Terman Group 27 per cent 
and the Binet Group 29 per cent. It may be noted further that 
there were уо per cent or more undesirable (Yes) responses from 
the Terman Group on items 4» 19» 34, and 66, and from the Binet 
and 99. There were no 


E Toup on items 1, 4» 5» 1% 25, 3ф 66, : 
ndesirable responses from the Terman Group on seven items: 24, 


26, 40, 52, 88, 92, and 96. In the Normal Group there was a 1 per 
Cent response on four items: 12» 15» 16, and 31. The lowest per- 
centages of undesirable responses for the Binet Group were 4 per 


Cent on item 44 and 7 Р items 58 and 96. 


er cent on I 
t appears that members of the Terman Group thought of them- 
Selves as unable to forget ОР 


leasant things for a long time, that 
they ошерде magined themselves to be very great persons (and 
quite justifiably in some cases!), that they sometimes lost control 
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TABLE VI 


PREVALENCE OF MALADJUSTMENT SYMPTOMS IN THE TERMAN AND BINET GROUPS 
COMPARED WirH THOSE OF MALLER’s STANDARDIZATION GROUP 


Percentage of undesirable (Yes) responses made by Terman Boys, Terman Girls, Binet 
Boys, Binet Girls, and a Normal Group ої 302 Sixth Grade Pupils, for each of the roo items. 


Terman Terman Binet Binet Normal Terman Binet 
Item Boys Girls Boys Girls Group Group Group 
(30) (18) (36) (20) (зог) (48) (56) 
I 39 44 53 8о 32 35 62 
2 10 тї 22 25 37 то 23 
3 33 33 44 45 13 33 45 
4 43 72 53 55 40 54 54 
2 43 33 53 55 23 40 54 
27 17 5o 45 29 23 48 
7 3o 33 44 35 33 31 41, 
З 43 50 4r 35 28 46 39 
9 27 бт 44 5o 20 40 46 
то 33 56 53 45 28 42 5o 
EH ІЗ об 3I 15 22 то 25 
12 13 II 28 15 І 12 21 
13 10 ex 33 15 8 06 27 
14 o3 II 39 35 з o 38 
15 o3 22 17 25 І то 20 
16 20 об 28 20 t 15 25 
7 91 22 28 3o 19 12 29 
18 3o 44 31 50 за 35 37 
БӘ 22 5o 56 45 31 52 52 
on e) 33 33 35 24 25 34 
2 За 44 47 65 45 48 54 
23 3 33 39 3o 21 31 36 
Д 33 eo 39 40 17 21 39 
$ 90 [2 11 то 15 оо II 
З 37 39 64 5o 17 38 59 
Е 59 oo 22 15 4 оо 20 
F x. ра 19 15 4 10 18 
29 3 06 33 20 13 то 30 
25 E 32 36 45 17 10 39 
у 7 її 22 20 17 21 21 
2 ЕЧ Е 36 25 т 04 32 
25 ER 11 28 3o 12 10 27 
34 63 P e 25 m 15 36 
35 б 3 64 25 27 6o 50 
36 за 39 6r 25 ра те 48 
37 E КР 36 35 18 02 36 
38 13 її 36 20 5 15 3o 
39 17 3I 10 13 15 23 
4o 2 55 42 55 16 42 46 
Es 99 25 10 І 20 
ем 17 II 36 E 7 ро 8 
42 oo 33 4 15 15 3 
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Terman Terman Binet Binet Normal Terman Bine 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Group Group Group 
(30) (18) (зб) (zo) (302) (48) (56) 

o3 oo 19 oo 8 02 12 
07 оо об оо 4 04 04 
зо 22 33 20 19 27 29 
20 22 17 15 6 2т 16 
то 06 22 05 13 08 16 
07 oo 22 15 14 04 20 
20 28 33 зо 15 23 32 
03 06 36 15 22 04 29 
13 28 36 зо зо 19 34 
оо оо 17 10 9 оо 14 
o3 o6 14 o5 15 04 11 
20 тт 44 40 39 17 43 
07 ІІ 22 35 22 08 27 
зо 33 39 20 28 3r 43 
10 тї 25 зо 21 то 27 
o3 o6 o8 o5 15 04 er 
23 17 II то 12 21 ІІ 

13 об II o5 16 ха 99 
зо 44 28 55 25 35 38 
03 17 36 40 49 ов 38 
27 28 тї 20 14 27 14 
оз тт 28 45 27 o6 34 
07 06 19 05 8 06 4 
63 бт 72 бо 43 62 D 
20 oo 19 зо 23 EA 25 
oo 17 14 15 10 об 14 
13 22 19 20 24 17 20 
5: FA 36 35 27 31 36 
27 З 25 30 25 35 27 
13 17 17 20 15 15 18 
17 22 o8 10 12 19 o9 
o7 EG 28 10 30 o6 21 
03 E 22 o5 9 o6 10 
07 22 28 15 аг а 38 
о т 36 40 34 

x и 25 35 28 15 29 
2р 39 33 30 9 38 32 
ЕА 17 o8 15 20 o6 тї 
17 33 44 45 27 23 45 
17 33 28 45 24 23 34 
oo об 14 35 33 93 дА 
оо тт 28 95 22 d 20 
о 1 25 25 24 m 2 
ey й 25 15 3 о a 
40 33 50 35 oh 2 S 
oo оо 14 05 8 99 З 
17 22 25 39 ЕЗ О | 
07 17 19 то 19 ха з 
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an Binet Binet Normal Terman Binet 
Item зубок аа Воуѕ Girls Group Group Cs 
(30) (18) (36) (20) (302) (48) (5 
2 І 20 23 12 20 
A Z 5 4 то 12 оо її 
9з oo o6 o6 20 9 02 І Е 
94 23 22 ІІ оо то 23 І 3 
95 °з II 33 30 20 o6 E 
96 оо оо II оо 7 оо 7 
97 13 оо 42 40 17 о8 e 
98 07 17 17 15 21 то E 
99 40 17 56 70 5o 31 I 
100 17 II 28 20 21 15 27 


of themselves, and that they felt they must do а thing over and 
over until they did it right. Since these children have potentialities 
for great achievement (great men, too, have been known to dream 
of fame in their youth), and further, since it was demonstrated in 
this class that these children had a passion for accuracy and com- 
pleteness (as seems usual with highly gifted individuals who are 
quite willing to “do a thing over and over until it is right" [Maller, 
item 66]), it would seem highly questionable to consider a “Yes 
response as “undesirable” for them. Certainly, in interpretation 
their intelligence level needs to be considered. The Binet Group, 
interestingly, agrees on items 4, 34, and 66. In addition, the mem- 
bers of the Binet Group testify that they become upset when 
scolded for a mistake, bite their fingernails, sometimes do things 
against their will—can’t help it, sometimes have nightmares, and 
feel dizzy when looking down from high places. 

Superior adjustment for the Terman Group according to self- 
estimates is revealed by the following: 


Do you feel you have no friends? (item 24) 

Do you feel unhappy and miserable at home? (item 26) 

Do you often break your word and your promise? (item до) 

Do your friends think you are unhappy and miserable? (item 52) 
Do you quarrel over games, thinking only of yourself? (item 88) 
Are you disliked by your classmates and teachers? (item 92) 

Are you cruel to playmates and pets? (item 96) 


Superior adjustment for the Binet Group according to self-esti- 
mates is shown also for item 96 (although 7 per cent of the group 
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had checked "Yes" as against o per cent for the Terman Group), 
and as well for: 


Do you have fun when you are bad in school? (item 44; 4 per cent) 
Do you often give away secrets? (item 58; 7 per cent) 


Qualitative analysis; self-ratings of selected individuals. Maller 
recommends the use of the Personality Sketches as a vehicle for 
free association, and says it is quite desirable to have the subject 
talk freely while sorting the cards. He suggests that the examiner 
note any unusual intensity or vehemence concerning any item or 
group of items, adding that “ра some cases the intensity of the 
answer to one item may have greater diagnostic value than the 
responses to the whole test (the total score).” Maller states further: 


vealed either in extreme intensity of 
One peculiarity and its ramifications (altitude) or in the accumulation of 
2 large number of peculiarities (area). The former expresses itself in fixed 
ideas, phobias, manias, complexes, and compulsions. The latter is expressed 
in various eccentric habits and ideas, excessive superstition and misinforma- 
tion, confused thinking and incoherent forms of expression, anxieties and 
hypersensitiveness. Altitude and level are to some extent correlated. Both 
may be revealed through careful application of the Personality Sketches." 
[18:8] 

Space does not permit reproduction of more than a few brief 
samples of the comments made during the test, but certainly the 
situation elicited many remarks of great value in gaining insight into 
the individual child's personality in a number of instances. А. few 


examples follow. 


1. The boy with tbe highes 
aged 12, with a total test score of 23, asked, 
“Can I lay some of them aside?” [To be decided on later.] [On item 100:] 
“How do you say ‘sometimes’? See, it all depends on what kind of a ques- 
tion." [On item 62, Do you feel hurt when you receive a bad mark or lose 
а game?:] “I don't think these two should be together. I don’t care when 
I lose а game, but I do feel hurt when I get a bad mark. ГІЇ put it in the 
yes pile, because I do feel hurt when I get a bad mark in a test.” [On item 
87, Would you rather follow than lead?:] “How do you answer this?" 


2. The girl with the highest intelligence quotient (S-B ІО 200), 
aged 10, with a total test score of 20, said on item 39; Do you do 
things on the spur of the moment, then regret it? 


Emotional disturbance may be re 


+ intelligence quotient (S-B IQ 189), 
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: А ә а lay 
“If there's a question about something—you do it sometimes—can you 

it стек о [She decided on “Yes” finally, as her response. The Exam- 
iner noted at the time: “А very bright little girl, who saw shortcuts that 


others didn't see at а in reading off numbers . . . ; who was brisk and 
efficient.’] 


3. Another Terman Boy (S-B IQ 150), aged 12, whose total 
Score was 29, reacted as follows to the various items: 


10. Do you sometimes do things against your will? "Well, if Pm told to 
do something . . . !" [He put it in the "No" pile first, then in the 
"Yes" pile.] I 1 

13. Hate school? “Well, I don't exactly bate it but sometimes I don't 

` like it." 

24. Sometimes feel you have no real friends? “I don't know . . . if I put 

^ No then I'm denying біз...» [He put the card on the "Мо " pile.] 

35. Do things on the spur of the moment . . . > “This card is my fatal 
weakness! I do things on spur of the moment then regret ет.” 

41. Unable to concentrate +++? “Only at times am I unable to concen- 
trate on my work. So ГЇЇ put ‘No.’” 

45. Careless . . . lose things? “Another of my fatal weaknesses! I’m care- 
less." 


52. Friends think you are unhappy and miserable? “I don’t know what 
my friends think!” 


56. Hard to talk to Strangers? “Well, some strangers I find it hard to talk 
to; other strangers I don't find it hard . . .” [Put it on “No” pile.] 

65. Find fault with others? "Only when someone finds fault with me. 
Then I find fault. . . . Guess I should put it on ‘Yes,’” T 

74. Hard to look other people in the eyes? “When I've done something 
wrong, I do. I can’t look people in the eyes then.” 

85. Do you feel you are not so good as 
this one the Way it is ph 


of my friends are better at some things than I am . . . others are not 
- 50 what shall I do?” [The Examiner questioned, “Which pile did 


I haven't put it in... Pm saving it.” 
[He had Previously asked what to do when j 


didn’t know which Мау to decide.” 


[Later he remarked,] “I’m рге 


tty completely at a loss.” [Either after 
shuffling or rethinking, had it 


on the “No” pile. Then he took it off 
ing it. He laid out 9г, 92, 100. 
intended to put them оп. Не 


ў if they were questions on 
what he liked to do but he obj і 


\ Objected to questions,] *How are you feel- 
шв...?” [When probed further he ejaculated,] “Oh, my aunt! 
[He added further to 100:] 
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100. Are you annoyed when people ask you questions about yourself?: 
"Depends on who asks the questions, what they are." 

91. Do you feel shy in the presence of a teacher? "No." 

92. Are you disliked by your classmates and teachers? [He hesitated, first 
said he] “wasn’t sure [pause] what to do with them . . ." [Paused, 
then decided he was not so unsure after all] “didn’t have so much 
question," [and put them with a fairly resolute manner on the "No" 
pile. At first he had said,] “I don't know, so ГІЇ just shuffle and divide 
them that way" [and laid them face down. I suggested he look at 
them again and decide. (While he was still in doubt over questions 
74 and 85, he picked up the top of the box which held the cards and 
placed it as a sort of shield in front of the "Мо" pile.) My question 
had been in the nature of, “Now what were the numbers of those 
about which you had doubts?” meaning the last ones. He remarked 
that if he were to go through the whole set there would be about 20 
of the cards on which he had doubts. He had worked quite rapidly 
and with decision, apparently, on most of the cards.] 


When considered in conjunction with the total score, the com- 
ments and questions—and lack of them—in the first two records are 
Indicative of good integration, normal social adjustment, and lack 
of anxiety—in sharp contrast to the inner turmoil revealed in the 


third record. 


4. The boy with the lowest intelligence quotient (S-B IQ 71), 
aged 12, with a total test score of 24, asked and commented as 
follows: 


52. Questioned the meaning of “miserable.” (“Хо”) 

81. Upset when saying something in class? “Yes, sometimes.” 

97. Unable to think and speak clearly? “No—yes! I don’t hear pretty 
good." 

26. Do you feel unhappy and miserable at home? “Yes. No. Yes.” “Oh, 
Sometimes when you don’t do what she tells you, you get beat up 
+». Nothin’ to do at home but go to bed. When I'm out on the street 
Pm all right . . ." 

20. Do you often feel blue? He questioned the meaning of “blue.” (“Хо”) 

[The Examiner commented: *I read the cards; A—— could read some of 

them but І was unsure of his complete understanding—also after I had 

ead them, While I read his cards aloud, A— read silently and separated 
S cards. Because of my uncertainty of his understanding I read Form z 

(the last 50 items) and then went back over Form 1. He changed some of 
‘Yes’ answers го ‘No,’ and fewer, vice versa. There was no explanation 

[ОЕ had, just sometimes he ‘felt that way.’ "] 
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5. The girl with tbe lowest intelligence quotient (S-B IO 68), 
aged то, with a total test score of 37. (The examiner noted, “ Had 
to read the questions to B; she can't read to any extent at all.”) This 
girl responded to the test as follows: 


8. Do you sometimes feel happy or sad without knowing why? [The 
Examiner noted: “Didn’t really understand the question. Are these be- 
yond the comprehension of the children from this room—42?” В. was 
asked about her age. Later she remarked,] “I haven’t even made my 
first communion yet—you know!” [Questioned, said she expected to 
make it when she was 12. Later volunteered the information that she 
knew a girl, Bernadette, whose mother had died.] 

14. "What's ‘unlucky’?” 

15. "What's "left you alone?" “No,” then “Yes,” then “No.” 


18. “Meaning—Worry about little things?’ “I don't know . . . yes.” 
20. “Blue?” “Oh, ‘mad’?” 


21. "What's ‘thoughts’?” “No.” 


25. "What's ‘nightmares’?” “Yes! І dream of a mummy! A big man, climb- 
ing in the window and killing somebody.” [Brother saw а mummy in 
a movie (she never did) and told her about it. Grew impatient as I 
wrote and said] “Come on!” [Wanted to know at 10:15 if it would be 
lunch time before she was through. Gave answers, when her mind was 
made up, very positively:] “No” [with contempt;] “Yes” [sometimes 


with amusement. Touched the paper; wanted to know how I did it— 
touched the typewriter keys. Displayed more confidence, boldness, than 
any other child.] 


26. "What's ‘miserable’?” 

27. "What's ‘frighten’?” "Parents?" 
32. "What's ‘gived ир?» 
33. (Confidence) 

34. "What's 'controp?? 

35. (Spur of the moment) “What's that?" "Sometimes I hit my sister." 
38. (Courage; "cowardly.") 

41. (Concentrate) 
45. "Yes, I just lost a ball, today." 
46. (Put off work 

47. Make up stories an g time before saying] ‘I 
LI told her not to put a rubber band of 
germs on it. A while later she had the 


phone, with a glass in it—you put the 
~ you can see through it.” 
when her sister was] ‘ 

- she got hit with 
figured that one out.”] 


‘in the showers—down the street—in the gutter 
а car" [The Examiner noted: “I still havent 
і 
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49. "What's *wicked and sinful'?" 

52. Asked meaning of "unhappy, miserable." 

60. “Oh no, I like to go to parties!” 

65. "What's а Чаш?” 

67. "What's ‘spells’?” 

71. “I like to meet people." 

72. Do you depend on other people in deciding what to do? "What's 
‘side’?” 

74. Are you unable to look people straight in the eyes? “Yeah—I stare!” 

79. (Absent-minded) "Yeah! That's what my mother said!” 

81. (Upset) | 

84. (Unpopular ... play) “Play. Sure, they like те!" 

87. (Follow ог lead—meaning) 

89. (Discussion) 

90. (Wish dead ...) “ОВ no! Why wish I was dead?" 

91. (Shy) 

9з. (Jealous) “No. I get jealous when they have a nice dress on." 

97. Are you unable to think and speak clearly? [Ihe Examiner noted: "I 
Was so tired I got mixed up and said ‘spink’ for ‘think and speak 
clearly,’ ‘Spink!’ said B. It was the one word—a mistake at that— 

К EN she would hear clearly!"] 

+ "I like to be with other people.” 

99. Pointed to the word diy" asked: “Is this ‘dopey’? Oh yeh, I feel 
dizzy when looking down from high places—the roof!" 

When questioned, B. answered,] “Yeah, I need glasses!” 


6. A Binet Boy (S-B IQ 93), aged 11, with a total score of 14, 
Commented only: 


11. (Eat too much) “Yes, I guess I do.” [The Examiner noted: “Doesn’t 
look it!" м 

33. [Asked the meaning of “confidence”; showed recognition of the word.] 

16. "I have зоте bad friends; where shall I put it?” р 

[The Examiner noted: “Only child so far to go ahead by himself and sort 


both packs without specific instruction."] 


Differences in personality clearly emerge from the comments 
of Subjects 4, 5, and 6. Not only are there hints of seriously dis- 
turbed personality, but the testing situation gave definite clues 
to physical handicaps, and, perhaps resulting from these first two, 

Ome and school maladjustment—with the possible causal effect 


Of the latter not to be overlooked. 
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THE RATING SCALE: “FORTY ATTRIBUTES 
OF PERSONALITY" 


Whereas the Maller Personality Sketches were utilized to secure 
self-ratings from the children, the Rating Scale secured ratings 
of the children by the adults teaching, testing, and otherwise work- 
ing with them. As was stated earlier, the Rating Scale was con- 
structed especially for this study and was designed to measure the 
Twenty Variables of Personality with which the study is con- 
cerned. In order to make the raters careful and to eliminate the halo 
effect, the items were so arranged that sometimes a "high" score 
would indicate possession of a very desirable trait while in other 
instances the reverse would be true. Thus the raters were forced to 
judge each attribute separately. This arrangement makes it neces- 
sary, too, for the reader to look at each item on the original scale in 
order to evaluate properly the mean score of the two groups being 
studied. (A copy of the Rating Scale, with the mean of the median 
ratings on each attribute marked for the Terman and the Binet 
Groups, appears as Table IX, pages 83-86.) 

The raters made individual judgments on as many of the children 
as they felt they knew well enough to rate. Their ratings were 
tabulated on cards devised for the purpose (one of which is re- 
produced as Appendix VII) and the median rating on each attribute 
was found and recorded. 

The seventeen raters were (a) experimenter; (b) school nurse; 
(c) school psychologist; (4) principal; (e) assistant clerk; (Р) 
psychologist from Teachers College; (g) student psychologist; (h) 
student; (i) Terman teacher; (j) Terman teacher; (k), (1), (m); 
(п), (о), (р) Binet teachers; and (q) the cottage mother at the 


institution" known as The Shelterin Arms. Th ted varying 
numbers of cases, as shown in Table VIL а) ще 


TABLE УП 


NUMBER or Cases RATED ON THE Ratinc SCALE ву EACH JupcEÉ 


ee бо Фе од IN a no р а Total 


Хо. ої 
кад HC ODER IET M REC 602 
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The number of judges varied for each child, of course. They 
were distributed as follows: 


No. of Judges Cases 
3 7 
4 35 
$ то 
6 то 
1 17 
8 14 
9 II 


Mean scores derived from the medians of the ratings assigned by 
the Speyer School staff and attachés thereto just described, are 
given in Table УШ. They have been found for the subgroups 
eran Boys, Terman Girls, Binet Boys and Bing Girls and 
Та the total groups, Terman and Binet, and are arranged in that 

rder. 

Differences between the Terman and Binet Groups. Applying 
the ¢ test to the difference between the means of the Terman Group 
and the Binet Group, there was found a significant difference 
between the groups at the .05 level for twenty-two of the forty 
attributes. The expression «in the direction of” is used to mean 
that the group was judged to possess a given trait in greater degree. 


The difference was in the direction of the Binet Group for: 


17. Self-Distrust 

20. Physical Timidity 
34 Перепдепсе 

35. Deference 


and in the direction of the Terman Group for: 


7. Ability to Make Friends 23. Sympathy for Members of 
8. Leadership Group Not Close Friends 
10. Achievement 24. Self-Confidence 

12. Rivalry 25. Creativity 

15. Concentration 28. Curiosity 

16. Initiates Social Activity 33. Courage 

18. Zest 36. Self-Defense 

19. Sympathy for Friends 38. Playful 

21. Dominance 39. Appearance: Physique 


4o. Appearance: Clothing 
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TABLE УПІ 


RATING SCALE: Forty ATTRIBUTES OF PERSONALITY 


Mean Scores* of the Medians of the Ratings Assigned by the Staff of the Speyer School 
to the Members of the Terman and Binet Groups 


Terman Terman Binet Binet Terman Binet 
Е Boys Girls | Boys Girls Group Group 
Attribute (з) (28) (6 (20) (48) | (56) 
Ма Ма Mo Мо Mo Mc 
* т. Impolitenessd 99.9 109.4 889 105.2 103.5 94.7 
32.4 26.7 26.1 25.6 30.5 26.9 
2. Bluffing 107.1 107.2 96.5 106.4 107.1 100. 
27.7 24.9 22.1 20.7 26.4 22.0 
* з. Cooperation? 56.0 49.1 бб.о 52.6 53.4 61.2 
24.2 18.6 19.0 20.9 22.3 20.6 
4. Selfishness 815 87.7 858 88.3 83.8 86.7 
3 ur 25.3 14.5 15.0 20.8 14.6 
5. Showing Off 93.8 97.5 100.3 99.6 95.2 100.0 
Г | 33.6 30.0 25.5 18.3 32.0 23.0 
6. Physical Aggression 105.0 107.6 1028 115.0 собо 1071 
ES 22.7 25.5 24.8 17.7 23.6 231 
* 7. Ability to Make Friends: 78.5 754 888 80.1 74 857 
: 19.9 19.0 13.1 18.6 19.4 15.7 
* 8. Leadership! 86.5 853 1029 97.2 86.1 100.9 
к 25.0 18.8 15.8 19.6 22.6 17:3 
9. Obedience 77.6 74.6 76.1 69.6 76.4 73-7 8 
23.9 24.4 27.4 22.5 23.9 25. 
*10. Achievement! 60.2 59.8 880 86.9 бол 87.6 
ч И, 250 150 178 16.5 21.6 17.2 
тї. Kindliness° 55.3 513 61.4 49.2 538 57.0 
вия 18.0 19.6 17.3 17.9 18.5 18.4 
: M 159, 1709 ооо gos 735 908 
4 18.1 165 138 | 1900 179 15.7 
13. Verbal Aggression 107.9 100.6 1022 созу 105.1 1027 6 
с 21.3 27.0 22.6 20. 23.6 21. 
14. Desire for Approbation 79.4 76.1 80.3 76.1 5 78.2 78.8 
А 174 10.5 114 | 15.1 11.0 
*15. Concentration! 9-7 
x xpo 553 844 — 833 — 564 840 у 
*16. Initiative in Social Activ; со so MT MM Eger cS 
lative in Social Activity! 72.2 65.7 90.4 78.8 69.7 86.2 " 
*17. Self-distruste 8. 256 8 Vi і ee 260 a 
95.3 9.9 71.9 79:5 95.1 71.4 
а 20.0 17.2 16.2 10.8 19.2 14:4 
й бод 854 79.7 62.0 821 $ 
"19. Sympathy for Friendsest Е и zs dad 246 d 
ends: ма, 5 ще, ^ 78.6 63.2 63.5 чо à 
*20. Physical Timidi É й -ad 279 199 2 
Indy 1036 — 998 819 81.7 лот 818 
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TABLE VIII (Continued) 


Terman Terman Binet Binet Terman Binet 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Group Group 
Attribute (30) (18) (36) (20) (48) (56) 
M с Ме Mo М о М с Ма 
"ах. Dominance! 84.6 77.6 102.2 95.7 82.0 99.9 
| | à 24.5 24.6 19.9 16.9 24.5 19.0 
22. Gregariousness? 72.6 62.9 82.8 65.7 69.0 76.7 


26.4 18.5 18.3 15.6 24.0 19.1 
23. Sympathy—Other than™! 75.5 624 82.6 по 708 78.5 


| 3 Friends 144 20.3 14.2 18.7 17.9 16.7 
| 24. Self-confidence 58.7 бул 100.9 99.1 618 100.2 
И 24.8 20.6 16.0 17.2 23.5 16.3 
25. Creativity! 629 67:5 1058 111.6 64.6 107.9 
25.7 18.4 17.3 14.0 23.1 16.3 
26. Emotionality ors 908 $866 857 012 86.3 
= 20.9 30.5 27.0 30.7 24.6 28.1 
27. Protectiveness* 734 62.8 77-5 63.8 69.4 72.6 
* 17-1 16.0 12.6 18.8 17.3 16.3 
| 28. Curiosity! 446 483 77-1 84.9 | 460 799 


21.4 14.9 14.3 19.4 19.1 16.6 


29. Antagonism to Authority 028 995 963 1073 953. 1002 
24.5 18.1 24.6 22.8 


* 24.4 25.0 
39. Reticence? 87.9 99.2 85.0 95.1 92.1 88.6 
* 21.4 141 21.8 22.2 19.6 22.3 
31. Generosity 64.4 16.1 61.6 71.8 68.0 71.9 
* 18.8 124 124 12.3 13.2 15.9 
32. Defensivet: 877 94.5 81.1 91.5 90.2 84.8 
30.3 32.7 26.3 25.9 31.0 26.4 
33. Courage 55.8 58.8 74.2 78.8 56.9 75.9 
* 204 20.0 17.8 14.6 20.1 16.7 
34. Dependences i4 993 759 732 3044 ` 749 
* 20.5 23.8 18.2 16.5 21.9 17.5 
35. Deferences as 20990, guns Ga фо Мо 
* 22.3 15.0 19.6 19.8 19.7 19.6 
36. Self-defenset 72.7 72.7 79.2 86.4 72.7 81.8 
* 23-5 19.3 25.6 19.8 21.8 23.8 
37. Exclusive 932 86.4 89-4 983 — 944 92.6 
*38. Pla 15.6 11.3 11.5 12.1 14.1 12.4 
уш! yog 686 853 840 799 84.8 
*3 22.7 19.0 16.5 13.2 21.2 15.3 
9. Appearance: Physique! 67.2 66.4 89.9 83.7 66.9 87.7 
мо А 17.6 17.7 13.4 9.6 17.5 12.4 
" Appearance: Clothing: 66.9 56.5 91.1 78.0 63.0 86.4 
17.0 21.2 23.0 20.3 19.2 22.8 


+ 
cone derence must be made to the Rating Scale itself in order to interpret the scores 
"Th ly. The items starred are significant at the .o5 level of 1.96 as follows: 
br € mean is higher for the Terman Boys. à The mean is higher for the Binet Girls. 
оп, mean is higher for the Terman Girls. * The mean is higher for the Terman Group. 
е mean is higher for the Binet Boys. 1 The mean is higher for the Binet Group. 
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Analysis of the mean scores in terms of the verbally described 
steps i the Rating Scale (Table IX) shows that yep 
not characterize the Terman Group; instead, these individu s 
tend toward the step "Rarely questions own judgment. Some 
Self-Distrust appears to characterize the Binet Group. On Ку 
cal Timidity the Terman Group score is near the step Rare y 
displays fear”; the Binet Group score is at the middle step, Usu- 
ally free from fear.” The Terman Group can be described e 
being "Almost self-sufficient"; the Binet Group as “Moderately 
dependent” on Attribute 34, Dependence. On Attribute 35, Defer- 
ence, the score for the Terman Group lies between the steps Will- 
ing to compromise" and "Defers to judgment of few others’; 
whereas the score for the Binet Group lies between “Bows before 
those considered superiors" and “Willing to compromise.” For e 
Тегтап Group, this first pattern might be considered one of self- 
confidence and lack of fear. 

The ability to make friends, friendly understanding, sympathy, 
and a desire to help both friends and members of the group who 
are not close friends, a more than average degree of playfulness, 
an inclination to initiate social contacts, and better-than-average 
good looks and appearance of body and clothing form a pattern 
important in successful social adjustment. The children of the 
Terman Group apparently were characterized by this pattern, 10 
judge from the mean of the ratings assigned to them by those who 
were in daily contact with them 

Ап averag 


е display of leadership, some enjoyment of rivalry, 
alertness, interest and vigor, an average amount of dominance 
(equally often controlling others and being controlled), more than 
Average assurance and self-reliance, supported by courage and the 


tendency to defend the self against physical aggression, are also 
attributed to the Terman Group. 


"The pattern of achievement, with much enjoyment from mastery 
of problems, industriou 


sness, creativity—the mean lying at a point 
between "Resourcefulness in modifying, recombining the ideas 
of others" and "Occasionally displays definitely original ideas — 
and a high degree of curiosity exemplified by a more than ordinary 


interest or desire to learn, is most marked of all the patterns charac- 
terizing the Terman Group. 
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TABLE IX 


Mean or Меріам RATINGS AssicNED TERMAN AND Вімет Groups on Each ATTRIBUTE 
OF THE Rating Зсатк: Forty ATTRIBUTES or Ревзоклиту (See APPENDIX V) 


SAMPLE 
IMPOLITENESS (Rude, Discourteous, Rough-mannered) 
x 
Rude Often displays Usually Rarely Never rude or 
rough manners courteous impolite discourteous 
RATE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING: 
1. IMPOLITENESS (Rude, Discourteous, Rough-mannered) 
T 
Rude Often displays Usually Rarely Never rude or 
rough manners courteous impolite discourteous 
2. BLUFFING (Misrepresents, Deceives, Puts Up False Front, Pretends) 
= B ac 
Consistently | Puts up false Sometimes Rarely Never pretends 
misrepresents front usually or tries to get by 
when unprepared 
3- COOPERATION (Works or Plays За Others; Works ог Plays Jointly) 
т 
Makes а definite Enjoys group Cooperates Prefers to work Resists group 
Ort to work ог activities when asked or play alone activities 
Play with others 
4. SELFISHNESS (Cares Supremely for Self; Regards Own Comfort, Advantage First) 
1р в 
Always Puts pure Seldom considers Not conspicuous Rarely puts ‘Self-sacrificing 
"Interest first others for this trait self first 
5. SHOWING OFF (Boasts, Brags, Swaggers, Is Conceited, e Attention to Self) 
HE 
Constantly Frequently calls As often as not Modest Never draws at- 
а ul attention to self tention to self 
> КЫСАТ. AGGRESSION (Assaults, Injures, Pushes, Hits Other Children without Provoca- 
Assaul T 
ults, injures Often initiates Occasionally Responds to at- Never fights 
others physical conflict takes offensive tack: hits back 


% ABILITY TO MAKE FRIENDS (Makes карыт Quickly; Arouses Esteem and. Affection) 


D 
Маз more friends Marked capacity Ordinarily Has few Practically 


inoa anyone else for making skillful in friends friendless 
Ча school friends this 


8. E 
LEADERSHIP (Has Initiative, Self-reliance, Decisiveness, and Tact to Inspire Others to 
‘ollow or to Cooperate) 


Al ite в 
Dons Most others Sometimes Lets others Never 
Бро are followers leads take lead leads 
compared to him usually 


9. 
OBEDIENCE (Submissive to Authority, Restraint, or Command) 


submi. Disobeys only Complies with Follows orders Thoroughly 
all missive to in exceptional rules applicable only when refusal negativistic 
Instructions instances togroupof which would cause 
heisamember difficulties 
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10. ACHIEVEMENT (Strives to Excel; Sets High Standards; Enjoys Difficult Tasks) 


Attains high. Much enjoyment Average pleasure Less than av- Very low level of 

standards; deter- from mastery of in accomplish- erage ambition, aspiration. In- 

mined to win problems ment and will- | output of effort different to suc- 
ingness to put cess that must be 
forth effort won by effort 

1r. KINDLINESS (Сохташ Дуое, Obliging, Considerate) 

Always consid- ^ Usually When Only when a per- Thoughtless; 

erate of, helpful helpful convenient sonaladvantage refuses to 

to others 


is to be gained help others 
12. RIVALRY (Shows Personal Competition: Strives to Equal or Excel) 
Always striving Frequently 


against others enters com- 
petition 


Enjoys some Dislikes Never 
rivalry competition competes 


13. VERBAL AGGRESSION (Belittles, Harms, Blames, or Maicon Ridicules a Person) 


Maliciously Often belittles ^ Occasional; if el; Never uses 
ridicules, others y em harsh words 
blames others 


14. DESIRE FOR APPROBATION (Seeks Commendation, Notice, Sanction) 


Constantly “Fishes” for 


Н Average desire | Indifferent Prefers to 
demands praise 


compliments for approval remain unnoticed 

15. CONCENTRATION ON Зи ACTIVITIES (Works Intently Almost Oblivious of Others) 
B 

eS cuoc LA MENS eee SW MEME CC 


Works intently, | Industrious 


ivi Average, Usually has an Unable to 
пра oblivious application eye on activities concentrate 
Боч of others; easily оп own wor 

disturbed 
16, INITIATIVE IN SOCIAL дение (Starts Social Contacts) 
Initiates a Frequent; f Almost never 
large number of = a osten INN initiates contacts 
contacts daily 


17. SELF-DISTRUST (Lacks Faith, nu or Confidence in Self) 


Fearful, never ^ Frequently Has usual Rarely ques- Invariably sure 


trusts own hesitatestoact ^ doubts of tions own he is right 
judgment independently own ability judgment 

18. ZEST (Shows Alertness, Vigilance, Freshness, Vitality, Strength, “Pep,” Enthusiasm) 

active fact Usually alert, + Мойту Markediy Lacking in 

vitality interested peye E ‘Apathetic 


19. SYMPATHY FOR FRIENDS Response to Discomforts, Pains, Injuries) 


Very frequent Friendly under- Average 


i B 5 Little under- Almost no 
elites ys standing; desire amount of standing or will- response: 
comfort, ,  tohe $ Ў А 
injuries, etc. P regard ingness to aid Callou 


20, ту HMIDITY (Hesitant in Approaching New Things, Places, Situations, People 


cnn oar ee 
Cowardly Often fearful Usually free Rarely displays Bold 
from fear fear 
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21. DOMINANCE (Influences, Controls, Persuades, Prohibits, Dictates, Leads, Directs, Organ- 
1265, 


= T B 
Assertive, au- Usually prefers Equally often Little or Submits to coer- 
thoritative, dic- role of ruler controls and no desire сіоп and domina- 
tates what others is controlled for power tion without re- 
shall do bellion or com- 

plaint 

22. GREGARIOUSNESS (Sociable, Joins Groups, Forms Many Friendships and Associations) 
Never alone; Fraternizes Moderately Prefers com- Usually alone; 
Joins all avail- easily social pany of a few not interested 
able groups Intimates in clubs 


23. SYMPATHY FOR MEMBERS OF GROUP WHO ARE NOT CLOSE FRIENDS (Response 
to Discomforts, Pains, Etc.) 


т 
Frequent Friendly, veráge amount Little under- Unresponsive 
response to understanding. | of consideration standing or ai 

their hurts, Desire to help 

discomforts 


24. SELF-CONFIDENCE (Assured, Self-reliant) 


Lacks self- 


Completely Rarely seeks Average beliet Usually looks for 
self-assured outside help in own capacities help when prob- confidence 
lems arise entirely 


25. CREATIVITY (Originality and Imagination in the Handling of Words, Ideas, Materials) 


Great ingenuity Resourceful in Occasionally dis- Seldom has Wholly imita- 
and intuition. modifying, re- plays definitely а novel idea; tive; dependent 
ighly original combining ideas original ideas usually follows on routine 
of others a pattern — 
26. EMOTIONALITY (Frequently Excited to Show Ето on Slight Provocation.) 
Very demon- Tends to be Usually well- Controlled Rarely shows 
Strative easily excited balanced emotion overtly. 
or upset Placid 
27. PROTECTIVENESS (Nourishes, Aids; us 
Always protect- з Warmhearted ссазгопайу Reluctant to Rarely or 
ing, aiding weak benevolent: give assistance never known 
and helpless to aid weak 
and helpless 


?8. CURIOSITY Cinuiring, Exploring, веш Knowledge) 


Constantly More than Average Usually Displays little 


inquiring, ordinary inter- interest indifferent or по interest 
exploring, est or desire or curiosity 
inj 
knowledge to learn 
29. ANTAGONISM TO AUTHORITY (Resents Those in Command; Refuses to Obey; Seeks 
Independence) T 
Defies authority; Resents con- Rarely breaks | Conforms Looks to 
Wholly inde- trol; frequently | rules authority 
Pendent breaks rules for guidance 
30. RETICENCE (Mentally Reserved, нат оши, Self-concealing) 
Almost com- Inclined to Sometimes Usually Completely out- 
Dletelyisolatede | withdraw from reserved confiding going and com- 


ftom group others municative 
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зт. GENEROSITY (Unselfish, Ungrudging, Open-handed, Big-hearted; Thinks of Others First) 


Tq B Е 7 
Goodheartedly Gives of re- Willing to Gives and Thinks of others 
ish 


Іамізі sources whenever help when shares under , last, himself first. 
and wherever convenient pressure Grudging 
need is recog- 
nized 
32. DEFENSIVE (Defends Self Against Blame, Belittlement; Justifies His Actions; Resists 
“Probing”) 
B des 
Always offers Often Sometimes Rarely Never offer: 
Ui highly excuses; frank 
resistant to and cooperative 
questioning 


in questioning 
33. COURAGE (Brave, Daring, Fearless Physically, Mentally, Socially) 
T B 


Devoid of Seldom Proceeds in Handicapped  Incapacitated 
fear fearful spite of fears by fears by fears 
34. DEPENDENCE (Seeks Aid, Protection, Sympathy; Adheres to Parents; Depends on Adults) 
T 
Constantly Frequently Moderately Almost self- Entirely 
seeking aid, leans on dependent sufficient self-reliant 
protection others 


35. DEFERENCE (Yielding, Submissive of Own Judgment to Opinion or Preference of Another) 
в т 


Always yields Bows before 


illing to Defers to Relies ex- 
own judgment to those considered compromise judgment of clusively on 
that of another. superiors few others own judgment 
Follows gladly 
36. SELF- 


DEFENSE (Protects Self рш Physical Aggression) 


Always defends | Usual AS oftei i Practically 

Self against i as not SITES] never defends 

aggression self against 
aggression 


37. EXCLUSIVE (Rejects, Snubs, Ignores Persons, grins Outside Himself) 
т 


Snubs, excludes, Rejects most Avera i EU 
Е К ве amount Inclined to be Includes T 
[оге other People; prefers | of Sensitivity to, warm, friendly, jects around ще, 
people Seclusion receptivity of all-embracing in his circle 0 
others interest 

38. od (“Has Fun"; Plays Games; Seeks Diversion; Laughs, Jokes, Relaxes, Amuses 
Seeks diver- More than av- sual 18. Seeks amuse- Rarely seeks 
зо yay erage ability of playfulness; ment lessoften diversion; 
ol sen; nows to entertain. ordinary need an most peo- knows very 
many games Desire to be ог amusement ple; less able to few games 

entertained amuse others 
39. APPEARANCE: PHYSIQUE sn Beauty, Strength, “Looks”) 
н в 

Superior physi- Above avera, Ni i 
cal beaut: in good looks. os RSS E 

40. APPEARANCE: CLOTHING, ETC. 
Careful att. Soi 1н В 
-areful atten- mewhat above Average neat- 5‹ Dirty and 
tion to body and average і i SERE ken 
doing eee Ave ше B Е ness, cleanliness careless in unkempt 


most of what clothi; appearance 
he has BS 
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А certain lack of self-confidence, the average degree of freedom 
from fear, an inclination to defer to others, and dependence seem 
to characterize the Binet Group. 

The means of the two groups lying closest together, although 
there із а statistically significant difference, are those for these 
attributes: Ability to Make Friends—the direction, however, be- 
mg toward the step “Has few friends"; Sympathy for Friends— 
Where the Віпег Group although somewhat lower than the Terman 

TOUP is rated to be a little higher than the normal children with 
Whom it was requested that they be compared; Sympathy for 
Members of Group Other than Friends—on which they were 
marked "Average amount of consideration"; and Self-Defense— 
Where they were placed at the mid-point of protecting the self 
against physical aggression “Аз often as not." я 
b € means of the two groups are markedly apart on the Attri- 

Utes: Leadership, Initiates Social Activity, and Playful, and even 
farther apart on Dominance and Courage, as well as Zest and Ap- 
Pearance (both Physique and Clothing). The means are farthest 
apart on Creativity, Self-Confidence, Curiosity, and Concentra- 
Поп, Achievement, and Rivalry. The differences between the 
Stoups on these qualities appear to be sharpest, most clearly ob- 
Served, and most widely agreed upon. 

я Ве middle representatives of the Binet Group, then, seem in- 
Clined to let others take the lead usually, to be only slightly below 
ше average on initiating social contacts (“Аз often as not"), and 
о ‘ave only slightly less than the usual degree of playfulness and 
Ordinary, need for amusement. They are, however, rated in the 

“ection of having little or no desire for power; they proceed in 
spite of any fears they may have (in terms of definitions on the 

ating Scale), they are moderately active, and in physical appear- 
пасе they are rated normal (although tending in the direction of 

plain» or "homely") and of average neatness and cleanliness 
tending, however, in the opposite direction from the Terman 
Баир): It would seem, according to the means, that the group 

‘splayed little or no creativity, seldom having a novel idea and 
sally following a pattern; that their inclination is to look for 
‘lp When problems arise; that they have average curiosity or inter- 


est. А A же 
5 that average application to their work is evident; and that they 
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show slightly less than average pleasure in accomplishment and 
willingness to put forth effort, together with less enjoyment of 
rivalry (tending in the direction of the step "Dislikes competition"). 

Sex differences. Some statistically significant differences be- 
tween the sexes were found, more of them occurring within the 
Binet Group. The Terman Girls, however, displayed more sym- 
pathy for friends as well as for members of the group not regarded 
as close friends, more protectiveness and warmheartedness (or 
"Nurturance," as Murray and his associates termed this quality), 
and more generosity. They were rated as more reticent than the 
Тегтап Boys, who were closer to the middle step of "Sometimes 
reserved." 

The Binet Girls were rated as being "Rarely impolite," the 
Binet Boys, "Usually courteous”; the girls showed a higher amount 
of sensitivity to and receptivity of others than the boys, who were 
rated "average"; the girls were closer to the step "Enjoys group 
activities," while the boys were closer to the middle step, “Соорег- 
ates when asked," when rated for "Cooperation." The girls again 
had the edge on the boys on ability to make friends, although 
both were rated “Ordinarily skillful in this regard.” This was 
emphasized again on “Gregariousness,” where the girls approached 
the point “Fraternizes easily” and the boys were merely “Moder- 
ately social.” Both rated well on “Kindliness,” but the girls were 
more sympathetic and understanding than the boys, especially 
toward friends, although again both were considered to have about 
the average amount of consideration for those members of the 
group who were not close friends. This trend continues with 
"Protectiveness," on which the girls approached the step “Warm- 
hearted" while the boys were only "Occasionally benevolent"; 
and this consistency is demonstrated by the rating on “Generos- 
ity," which placed the girls nearer to, though not on, the step 
"Gives of resources whenever and wherever need is recognized," 
whereas the boys were at the low-average end of “Willing to help 
when convenient." The girls were "Somewhat above ауега 
care of body and clothing? 
ness and cleanliness. 


It will be observed that possession of a higher degree of items 
I9, 23, 27, and 31, Sympathy for Friends, Sympathy for Members 


ge in 
; the boys were rated as of average neat- 
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of Group not Close Friends, Protectiveness, and Generosity, was 
attributed to both the Terman and the Binet Girls. The children, 
however, were not divided according to sex when they were rated. 
It must be conceded, nevertheless, that most of the raters were 
women! Whether or not the stereotypes of the culture persisted, 
or whether these traits really characterize these children and may 
be generalized for larger groups; whether or not they are true ex- 
pressions of “inner drives”; or whether, indeed, the “inner drive” 
is the result of the pressure of the environmental forces of our 
society which act alike on bright, normal, and dull, in the rich, 
average, and poor homes of our country, remain fascinating ques- 
tions for conjecture. 

Sex differences are wiped out when the boys and girls are com- 
bined in the Terman Group for attributes 27, 30, 31, and in the 
Binet Group for attributes 1, 3, 11, 22, 27, 31, and 37. 

Attributes mot statistically significant. "The eighteen attributes 
for which the differences between the means of the Тегтап and 
Binet Groups were not statistically significant are: 


? 1. Impoliteness 14. Desire for Approbation 
? 2. Bluffing 22. Gregariousness 
3. Coóperation 26. Emotionality 
4. Selfishness 27. Protectiveness 
5. Showing Off 29. Antagonism to Authority 
6. Physical Aggression 30. Reticence 
? 9. Obedience 31. Generosity 
11. Kindliness 32. Defensive 
13. Verbal Aggression 37. Exclusive 


It is noteworthy that several of the attributes above were included 
in a list made by the experimenter after she and other raters had 
used the Rating Scale and before any statistical analysis had taken 
place. The list was headed “Useless in Large Degree" and the items 
italicized were considered at the time to be particularly useless: 


і 1. Impoliteness 15. Concentration on Own Activi- 
? 2. Bluffing ties 

? з. Coóperation 16. Initiative in Social Activity 

і 4. Selfishness 17. Self-Distrust 

? 8. Leadership 20. Physical Timidity 

à 9. Obedience 36. Self-Defense 

1 I2. 


Rivalry 
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At that same time, question marks were placed beside items which 
appeared to be of doubtful value after all, for their purpose of in- 
formation relative to the judgment of these subjects on the Twenty 
Variables. Again, independently, at the time of final analysis, the 
experimenter considered the items and once more placed question 
marks beside doubtful ones. The items included from the twenty- 


two for which there were significant differences between the means 
are: 


?12. Rivalry 

?20. Physical Timidity 
?33. Courage 

?36. Self-Defense 


There is some degree of correspondence between the lists, and 
a certain amount of consistency of opinion as to a number of the 
traits, borne out in some instances by the statistical analysis. This 
would be a matter for consideration in a revision of the Rating 
Scale. The experimenter also observed that Emotionality and Pla- 
cidity (Emotionality, Zest) were difficult to handle when they were 
rated inconsistently by the judges. It was concluded that the 
term Apathy instead of Placidity should have been used in the 
list of Twenty Variables, with Zest retained in the Rating Scale. 
It was noted, too, that Protectiveness, Rejection, and Selfishness- 
Generosity (intended to throw light on Retention) were difficult 
to judge. The observation was made, further, that Curiosity, mean- 
ing intellectual curiosity, was not a good term for teachers of dull 
children, the teachers giving the impression of being on the de- 
fensive. The Binet Group teachers seemed inclined to overestimate 
greatly Sympathy, Generosity, Kindliness, Curiosity, and Crea- 
tivity; there would be no evidence of Creativity and the children 
nds, to be alone. It was recorded 


she found it very difficult to г 


their own group; she also found the two traits of sympathy hard to 


rate on the basis of her contact with the children. “Zest” caused 
her trouble too. 
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Qualitative analysis; ratings of selected individuals. The same 
children discussed in connection with the Maller Personality 
Sketches will be considered briefly here in regard to the ratings 
assigned them on a few traits from the Rating Scale. 


1. Tbe boy with tbe highest intelligence quotient was rated on all attri- 
butes by seven people, together with an eighth who rated him on ten of the 
forty traits. They had known him for varying periods, ranging from a year 
and three months to four years. He outranked all other children on Curi- 
osity; he was recognized as “Constantly inquiring, exploring, and seeking 
knowledge.” This was true also of Creativity, where it was agreed that he 
displayed “Great ingenuity and intuition,” and was “Highly original,” and 
of Achievement as well, on which all raters placed him in the first position, 
“Attains high standards; determined to win.” His median rating on "Sym- 
pathy for Friends put him in the area of "Friendly understanding; desire 
to help." He was rated as showing the average amount of consideration for 
others not his close friends. Three of his raters thought him ordinarily skill- 
ful in making friends; five others rated him toward or on the step of “Наз 
few friends." There was remarkable variation in opinion in regard to Co- 
Operation: two raters put him at the extreme end of the scale, “Makes а 
definite effort to work or play with others; one put him halfway between 
"Enjoys group activities" and “Cooperates when asked,” the middle step, 
Where three raters put him, while the other two put him toward the end of 
the step “Prefers to work or play alone." The first two extreme raters were 
the Experimenter and the boy's teacher of that year; the last two raters 
were the second Terman teacher and a student of psychology. In view of 
the foregoing, the next item is particularly interesting: on Reticence, three 
raters—his classroom teacher, the school principal and the school nurse— 
Saw him right at the midpoint, “Sometimes reserved." The same Terman 
teacher who rated him as preferring to be alone, this time rated him at 
the beginning of the last step of the scale, “Completely outgoing and com- 
municative,” while the Experimenter rated him at the opposite extreme, at 
the beginning of the step “Inclined to withdraw from others.” The student 
of psychology put him at the end of that step. On Attribute 37, Exclusion, 
the item intended to measure Rejection, his classroom teacher rates him in 
the last step, “Includes all objects around him in his circle of interest”; the 
other Terman teacher is responsible for the lowest rating which places him 
firmly at the point “Rejects most people, prefers seclusion”! Two other rat- 
ings, though farther away from this one, place him in the same spot—those 
of the Experimenter and the school nurse. The other three raters saw him 
as tending to exhibit an average amount of sensitivity to and receptivity of 
other people. It is also interesting that on the trait Selfishness, three people, 
including the second Terman teacher, rated him as “Not conspicuous for 
this trait”; the principal put him in the second lowest place, “Seldom consid- 
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ers others"; a Binet teacher who marked only ten items, who noted that 
she had observed him at Student Council, and who had refused to mark 
the corresponding trait with its similar steps, Generosity, rated him at the 
very extreme, "Always puts pure self-interest first" whereas the Experi- 
menter, the nurse, and his classroom teacher rated him in the next to the 
top place of “Rarely puts self first”! It would appear that in some qualities 
this child was ‘All things to all people—or else there was a serious projec- 
tion of the rater's own personality operating as a bias! On Generosity, with 
the seven raters, there was somewhat more consistency: the classroom 
teacher, the nurse, and the principal place him in the second step of “Gives 
of resources whenever and wherever need is recognized.” The others bring 
him closer to the average of “Willing to help when convenient.” 

On his self-ratings, as secured from the Personality Sketches, this boy 
answered “No” to “Do you hate to go to school?”, “Do you sometimes 
imagine yourself to be a very great person?”, “Do you easily get tired of 
study or work?”, “Are you easily discouraged?”, “Do you give up quickly?”, 
“Are you lazy?”, “Do you put off work whenever you can?”, “Do you put 
off your work as long as possible?” He replied “Yes” to “Do you feel hurt 
when you receive a bad mark or lose a game?”, but as was recorded earlier, 
he cared only about the bad mark. He teplied “No” to “Are you disliked 
by your classmatés and teachers?”, “Do you feel jealous and envious of other 
people?”, and “Do you feel you have no real friends?” He replied “Yes” to 

Do you like to be alone rather than with other people?”, and “Do you 
usually prefer to read a book than to meet people?”, but “No” to “Do you 
feel you would be happier if people let you alone?” The answer was “No” 
for “Do you quarrel over games, thinking only of yourself?” and “Do you 
often break your word and your promise?” 


join the group, to be cooperative, to participate, but who at the 
same time has a mental life of his own which he enjoys, which 
perforce leaves him rather far removed from others. Quite under- 


standably, there are times when he had rather read a book than 
meet people. 
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the Experimenter had observed her for a year and a half. The psychologist 
from Teachers College also rated her at practically the beginning of the 
scale (5). The principal rated her approximately there with a 14, the assist- 
ant clerk and the student of psychology (male) agreed on 18, the school 
nurse and the classroom teacher agreed on 38, "More than ordinary interest 
Or desire to learn," this step also including the score of 47 assigned by the 
other student psychologist (also male). The score of ror fell at the begin- 
ning of the step “Usually indifferent.” The discrepancy between ratings is 
Not quite so great on Creativity, but it exists. Again, the Experimenter, 
together with the assistant clerk, the psychologist from Teachers College, 
and the student of psychology, gave the lowest scores, meaning “Great in- 
Senuity and intuition. Highly original.” The other scores fell in the second 
step, “Resourceful in modifying, recombining ideas of others,” while the 
highest score, 67, assigned by the classroom teacher, fell between this and 
the midstep, “Occasionally displays definitely original ideas.” The same 
Beneral pattern was evident on Achievement: the psychologists gave her very 
low scores, placing her in the first step, “Attains high standards; determined 
to win,” whereas the second Terman teacher judged “Average pleasure in 
accomplishment and willingness to put forth effort.” The median fell in the 
Second step, “Much enjoyment from mastery of problems.” She was rated 
about average in “Sympathy toward Friends” and toward others in the 
Broup, although the two male psychology students and the second Terman 
teacher placed her at a higher level, rating her as exhibiting “Friendly un- 
derstanding; desire to help." The Experimenter saw this child as initiating 
a large number of social contacts daily, as did the assistant clerk and the 
Student of psychology; the other psychologists saw her doing this “Fre- 
quently,” as did the principal, whereas the nurse and the second Terman 
teacher made it “As often as not” and the classroom teacher went farther 
toward the step “Infrequently.” Her median on “Ability to Make Friends” 
Was 66, ог a point half-way between “Marked capacity for making friends” 


(where she was placed by the Teachers College psychologist and the Second 
ily skillful in this regard.” Her highest 


erman teacher) and “Ordinari : 
Score, on the other side of this step, Was assigned by the classroom teacher. 
among her raters on “Cooperation” 


here was almost complete agreement 
he second step—except for the two 


that she “Enjoyed group activities’ —t с 
erman teachers, who placed her on each side of the middle step, "Со- 
Operates when asked," the classroom teacher being on the far side. On 


ейсепсе, the psychologist from Teachers College saw her as quite re- 
Served, the classroom teacher as sometimes so, and the others rated her far- 
ther to the right, up through *Usually confiding." On Exclusive, the same 
PSychologist saw her as belonging in the first step, "Snubs, excludes, ig- 
Nores other people” while the school principal saw her as close to “Inclined 
to be warm, friendly, all-embracing"! A male student psychologist rated 
her as “Rejects most people; prefers seclusion,” and all the rest of the rat- 
ings clustered around the middle step of “Average amount of sensitivity to, 
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ivi » elfishness, scores of 29 (the Teachers College 
E ork a Rn ко and 54 (the Eee) placed her at the 
ta of di fice step and in the middle of the second step of “Seldom consid- 
ers others”; the remaining raters placed her close to or in the middle nis 
of “Not conspicuous for this trait.” The student of psychology rated его 
as generous, "Giving of resources whenever and wherever need 1s recog- 
nized,” whereas most of the others agree she is about average, “Willing to 

en convenient.” d. 

дин self-ratings, as secured from the Personality Sketches, this girl 
indicated she does not “hate school,” nor does she easily tire of study or 
work, or get discouraged and give up easily; she did answer “Yes” ue the 
question, “Ате you lazy? Do you put off work whenever you can?” She 
does not imagine herself to be “a very great person,” nor is she hurt when 
she receives a bad mark or loses a game. She answered “No” to the items 
“Disliked by classmates and teachers” and “Do you feel jealous and envious 
of other people?” as also to “Do you feel you have no real friends?” She 
answered “No” to “Do you feel you would be happier if people left you 
alone?” “Do you like to be alone rather than with other people?” and Bs 
your friends think that you are unhappy and miserable?” but “Yes” to “Do 
you usually prefer to read a book than to meet people?” She answered 
“No” to “Do you quarrel over games, thinking only of yourself?” and “Do 
you often break your word and your promise?” 

This comment was written by the Experimenter on the record sheet for 
the Sketches: “At times very childlike and juvenile in comments. [En route 
to visiting her home and parents, hopped, skipped, and on the train wanted 
to play a game naming off the states alphabetically. She remarked, ‘I bet 
I'm more excited than you are over this!’ (The visit)] On a later occasion, 
when the Sketches were being administered, she was rather cool, replying 
‘Maybe’ when I remarked I'd like to see her parents again sometime. The 
note is made ... “A. suspicious nature? Rather ‘up and down’? Vivacious. 


- other times alone. Pugnacious!—A ttitude toward other children in the 
apartment house . . . here in the classroom.” 


There appears to be accord 
adults for this child and her sel 
perhaps not yet stabilized і 
the process of formation, 
in another, yet there is a 
problem of adjustment, 
pretty well. She likes р 
Бе well-adjusted, and i 
would seem to be the c: 
prefer to read a book г 


between the general rating of the 
f-ratings. At the age of ten she 5 
n her personality traits; instead she is in 
today behaving in one fashion, tomorrow 
trend to be detected. She has a difficult 
which, all things considered, she handles 
cople; she apparently considers herself to 
ndeed, from the estimates of others, this 
ase. Naturally, she too, on occasion, would 
ather than meet people. 
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3. Another Terman Boy was rated by nine people who had known him for 
periods ranging from seven months to three years. His classroom teacher, 
previously referred to as "the second Terman teacher,” placed him at the 
very beginning of the scale on Curiosity, *Constanly inquiring, exploring, 
seeking knowledge," as did the Experimenter, principal and Teachers 
College psychologist, with scores of 10, 14, and 27. The first Terman 
teacher, however, rated him 7o, the beginning of the “Average interest” step, 
and the nurse and student of psychology placed him right at the average. 
The Experimenter rated him in the first position for Creativity; two other 
psychologists placed him in the next step, as did the principal, while the 
Terman teachers and the student placed him at the midpoint of “Occasion- 
ally displays definitely original ideas? On Achievement, the psychologist 
from Teachers College placed him in the first step, his teacher in the second, 
the nurse at the average, and the others all in the next to last step of “Less 
than average ambition, output of effort.” The Experimenter and a student 
psychologist thought him friendly and understanding so far as his friends 
were concerned. The: Teachers College psychologist and the principal and 
assistant, however, thought he showed “Little understanding or willingness 
to aid.” The classroom teachers tended in this direction, placing him closer 
to the average. His median was at the Average step for Sympathy for 
Members of Group Who Are Not Close Friends, although again the princi- 
pal and assistant differed: they found him near the end of the scale, or “In- 
different.” Several ratings on *Tnitiative in social activity” placed him right 
at the middle step, “As often as not,” but the Experimenter thought he 
should be placed at “Frequently” and the assistant and the classroom teacher 
(his own) placed him at “Infrequently.” He was rated as having a marked 
capacity for making friends by the first Terman teacher and several psy- 
chologists, whereas the administrators and his classroom teacher placed 
him between the middle step and the next one of “Has few friends.” On 
Cooperation, both teachers rated him as preferring to work or play alone, 
and the others rated him around the average of cooperating when asked. 
The psychologist from Teachers College rated him lowest, at “Inclined to 
withdraw from others,” and agreeing with her were the principal and the 
assistant. The Experimenter and the classroom teacher placed him farther 
to the right. The two men psychology students rated him in or near the 
step of “Usually confiding.” The principal rated him lowest, 21, on “Ex- 
clusive”; his classroom teacher put him nearer to the next step, “Rejects 
most people, prefers seclusion.” The student psychologist gave the highest 
rating, 102, the average, which was agreed upon by most of the other 
raters, although the assistant rated as did the classroom teacher. The 
principal and the assistant rated him lowest on Selfishness, with scores of 18 
and 33, “Always puts self-interest first.” 

The nurse and the classroom teacher rated him “Seldom considers others.” 
He was rated around the average by the others, the Experimenter rating 
him roo, near the beginning of “Rarely puts self first.” On Generosity, he 
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was given a score of 133, falling beyond the fourth step and approaching 
“Thinks of others last." “Grudging” was given by the assistant, with the 
next highest score, 94, falling near the end of the middle step *Willing 
to help when convenient," being given by the first Terman teacher. The 
two male students and the Experimenter rated lowest, in between “Gives 
of resources whenever and wherever need is recognized," and the average 
step which was agreed upon by the other raters. 

His self-ratings reveal that he does not "hate" to go to school. He re- 
plied "Yes" to "До you easily get tired of study or work,” and "Мо" to “Are 
you easily discouraged? Do you give up quickly?”, as well as to “Are you 
lazy? Do you put off work whenever you can?” He sometimes dreams of 
being а very great person, but he is not hurt when he receives а bad mark 
or loses a game. He feels he is not disliked, nor is he jealous or envious of 
others. He replied “No” to “Do you feel you have no real friends?”, as 
well as to “Do you feel you would be happier if people left you alone?”, 
“Do your friends think you are unhappy and miserable?”, and “Do you 
like to be alone rather than with other people?” He replied “Yes” to “Do 
you usually prefer to read a book than to meet people?” He replied “No” 
to “Do you quarrel over games, thinking only of yourself?” and “Do you 
often break your word and your promise?” 


The qualitative analysis of the record as set forth in the preced- 
ing section is most important in properly evaluating the self-ratings 
decided upon by the subject. There are also valuable clues, how- 
ever, in the responses themselves, which correlate with the opinions 
of the adults who observed him. Maladjustment appears to be a 
definite possibility with this subject; he is not firmly placed in the 
path of successful achievement in respect to either his mental en- 
dowment or his relationships with others, Study of the other fac- 
tors in his background is indicated. (It may be interjected here 
that the source of his troubles is probably to be found in the home 


environment, although this information was secured by means 
other than these instruments.) 


4 The boy with the lowest intelligence quotient was rated by three 
people who had known him from six months to four years, the Experi- 
menter, the nurse, and his teacher. On Curiosity, his teacher put him in the 
first position, the Experimenter in the second, and the nurse in the third or 

average Position. The teacher rated him in the middle of “Creativity,” 
the nurse to the right, and the Experimenter at the end of the scale as 
Wholly imitative; dependent on routine,” On Achievement, the Experi- 
menter, although placing a question mark beside the item, apparently thought 
she recognized а strong drive: she rated him at the first step, his teacher at 
the second, while the nurse was more conservative, rating hum low-average 
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on the step “Average pleasure in accomplishment and willingness to put 
forth effort." In regard to "Sympathy for Friends," his teacher rated him at 
the beginning of the scale, “Very frequent response to discomfort, pain, in- 
juries, etc.,” the nurse placed him at the average, and the Experimenter at 
the end of that step. As for “Sympathy for Members of Group Who Are 
Not Close Friends,” the nurse rated him in the average position while the 
teacher rated him in the second position, “Friendly understanding. Desire 
to help,” and the Experimenter put him near the end of the fourth position, 
“Little understanding or aid.” The teacher rated him average on Initiative 
in Social Activity, while the Experimenter thought he belonged at “Еге- 
quently” and the nurse “Infrequently.” On Ability to Make Friends, the 
Experimenter thought he showed “Marked capacity,” the nurse considered 
him “Ordinarily skillful,” and his teacher checked, “Has few friends.” 
(She remarked in conversation, “Also makes enemies.”) The nurse and 
the Experimenter were in complete accord on Cooperation, checking “En- 
joys group activities,” while the teacher went further, with a score of 2, 
or the beginning of the scale, with “Makes a definite effort to work or play 
with others.” The three raters agreed on the step “Usually confiding” for 
Reticence, or far from being withdrawn, isolated, or reserved. The nurse 
and the teacher placed him at the middle and upper levels of the middle step, 
“Average amount of sensitivity to, receptivity of others” on Exclusive, while 
the Experimenter found him “Inclined to be warm, friendly, all-embracing.” 
Again the raters are in accord on Selfishness, rating this child as “Rarely 
puts self first,” and varying from the second step, “Gives of resources when- 
ever and wherever need is recognized” (teacher) to the third, “Willing to 
help when convenient” (Experimenter). 

His self-ratings show him answering “No” to the “Hate school” question, 
as well as to imagining himself to be a very great person. He answered 
“Yes” to “Do you easily get tired of study or work?”, and “Are you easily 
discouraged? Do you give up easily?”, but “No” to “Are you lazy? Do 
you put off work whenever you can?” He replied “Yes” to “Are you hurt 
when you receive a bad mark or lose a game?” He does not feel disliked by 
classmates or teacher, nor is he envious of others. He answered “No” to 
“Do you feel you have no real friends?” He replied “Yes” to “Do you feel 
you would be happier if people left you alone?”, “Do you like to be alone 
rather than with other people?”, and “Do you usually prefer to read a 
book than to meet people?” The answer was “No” to “Do your friends 
think that you are unhappy and miserable?” and to quarreling over games, 
thinking only of self, and breaking his word and promise. 


Once again, there is similarity of pattern between the child’s 
Tesponses and the adult ratings. It would seem that this child either 
has warring drives for both isolation and companionship, or as is 
more likely, he earnestly desires group membership but is probably 
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so handicapped mentally and physically that he has difficulty in 
successfully attaining it. 


5. The girl with the lowest intelligence was rated by five people who had 
known her from seven months to four years. On Curiosity she was rated 
from “Usually indifferent” up to the point of “Displays little or no interest 
or curiosity.” She was also rated near to or on the last step of Creativity, 
“Wholly imitative; dependent on routine,” by most of the raters. She was 
rated at average for Achievement by the principal only, and at lower than 
average by the first Terman Teacher—the other did not rate her at all. Her 
classroom teacher put her near the end of the fourth step, “Less than average 
ambition, output of effort” and the Experimenter put her near the end of 
the scale at “Very low level of aspiration. Indifferent to success that must 
be won by effort.” The Experimenter placed her at the step, “Little under- 
standing or willingness to aid” on Sympathy for Friends, her classroom 
teacher between the third and fourth steps, and the other raters at the 
middle of the scale. She was rated close to or on the fourth step of “Little 
understanding or aid,” and on the fifth step of “Unresponsive” by the major- 
ity of the raters and the Experimenter, with the exception of the principal, 
who rated her average. There was variation in opinion on Initiative in Social 
Activity: The Experimenter rated her close to “Frequently”; her teacher 
at “Almost never,” while she was placed on the third and fourth steps by 
other raters. On Ability to Make Е riends, the nurse and the Terman teacher 
rated her average, while the others put her on the fourth step of “Has few 
friends” and the fifth, “Practically friendless"—the teacher and Experi- 
menter agreeing here. On Cooperation, the principal rated her at “Enjoys 
group activities,” the second step, whereas the teacher and the Experimenter 
placed her, respectively, at the middle and end of the fourth step, “Prefers to 
work or play alone.” The others were near to or on “Соорегагеѕ when 
asked.” Curiously enough, the principal rated her lowest of any of the raters 
on Reticence, placing her at “Inclined to withdraw from others” with a score 
of 40; she was also on this Step according to the teacher and the Experi- 
menter, although the Terman teacher placed her at the end of “Sometimes 
reserved” and the nurse on “Usually confiding.” In regard to Selfishness, 
the Experimenter rated her at “Seldom considers others,” while the middle 
rating of “Not Conspicuous for this trait” was closely agreed upon by the 
other raters, She was rated average for Generosity by her teacher, whereas 
the principal placed her on the second step of “Gives of resources whenever 
and wherever need is recognized” and the nurse swung to the opposite direc- 
поп, rating at the end of “Gives and shares under pressure” and the Experi- 
menter went to the extreme of “Thinks of others last, himself first. Grudg- 
ing. 

The self-ratings in this case show the subject replying “No” to the “Hate 
school’ question and also to imagining herself to be a very great person. 
She replied “Yes” to “Do you easily tire of study or work?”, “No” to “Are 
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you easily discouraged? Do you give up quickly?" and “Yes” to “Are you 
lazy? Do you put off work whenever you can?" as well as to “Do you feel 
hurt when you receive a bad mark or lose a game?" She replied "No" to 
“Are you disliked by your classmates and teachers?”, and “Yes” to "Do you 
feel jealous and envious of other people?” The answer was “No” to “Do 
you feel you have no real friends?”, “Do you feel you would be happier if 
people left you alone?”, “Do you like to be alone rather than with other 
` реоріє??, and “Do you usually prefer to read a book than to meet people?” 
The subject does not quarrel over games, thinking only of herself, nor break 
her word and promise, according to her replies. 


There seems to be complete agreement between the subject and 
the raters in regard to intellectual drive, ambition, and general atti- 
tude. It seems quite probable that the subject does not prefer to 
be alone, but even though she may initiate social contacts, she is 
. unsuccessful in gaining companionship and friends, much as she 
would like to do so. 


SUMMARY 


The study of differences between the two groups of children 
who were the subjects of this study was approached by scrutiniz- 
ing the original responses on the Maller Personality Sketches and 
the ratings of the subjects made by the staff of the Speyer School 
and others associated with the experiment. Total scores for the 
100 questions and the percentage of undesirable responses on in- 
dividual items were compared with the norms given by Maller. 
The differences between the mean scores of the medians of the 
Tatings assigned on each of the forty items of the Rating Scale by 
the seventeen different raters to varying numbers of the 104 sub- 
jects were observed. Five case studies were described, first with 
the Maller Personality Sketches data and next with the Rating 
Scale data, and comparisons on certain selected items were noted. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It was found that, as with the study of the Twenty Variables, 
based on the judgments of independent judges on different types 
of data, including material gathered by means of the Personality 
Sketches and the Rating Scale, certain differences emerged when 
the results obtained by use of these instruments were examined 
directly. The following conclusions can be drawn: 
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r. There is a statistically significant difference between the 
mean scores obtained on the Maller Personality Sketches for the 
two groups studied. In comparison with the norms given by Mal- 
ler, it would appear that as a group, the Terman children are some- 
what better adjusted than the group of sixth grade children he 
quoted, and that the Binet children are less well adjusted. 

2. There was a significant difference between the means of the 
Тегтап and Binet Groups for twenty-two of the forty attributes 
of the Rating Scale, four of them in the direction of the Віпег 
Group and eighteen in the direction of the Terman Group. 

3. Statistically significant differences between the sexes were 
found in regard to these attributes, eleven within the Binet Group 
and five within the Terman Group. 

4. When the ratings assigned by the adults on certain items of 
the Rating Scale were compared with self-ratings on similar items 
from the Personality Sketches, both having to do with the same 
general traits, a marked correspondence was observable between 
the judgments on and by the five selected subjects: the boy and 
girl from the Terman Group with the highest intelligence quotient 
(S-B) and another Terman Boy of IQ туо with some evidence 
of maladjustment, together with the boy and girl from the Binet 
Group with the lowest intelligence quotients. 

5. The two instruments are valuable for supplementing each 
other toward the end of greater insight into personality, and are of 
greatest value when supported by information concerning home 
background. 


УП 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


SUMMARY OF THE RESEARCH 


Tunis research was intended to be an integral part of the larger 
Speyer School Experiment with "rapid learners" and "slow learn- 
ers," as Hollingworth termed them. There were no preconceived 
ideas as to what would emerge from it; the whole experiment was 
a study of individual structure as it was, as it existed in these groups. 
The obvious first step for the immediate study was to learn what 
personality differences, if any, there were, the findings to be added 
to the other results of this unique investigation of gifted and rela- 
tively dull children and published as guideposts for other investi- 
gators and experimenters in the field of human development. 


THE PROBLEM 


This research is concerned with finding an answer to the question: 
Do personality differences exist between bright and dull children?, 
and further, to determine which traits, within the boundaries of 
those considered, appear to be characteristic of each group. The 
findings rest upon an auxiliary problem, the reliability of personal- 
ity judgment. Another question is that of the relative merit (in 
terms of reliable judgments derived from them) of data gathered 
by different techniques. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY 


Subjects. One hundred and four children from the Speyer School, 
Public School 500 of New York City, for whom complete records 
were available, were the subjects of this study. The group was 
composed of forty-eight Terman Class or very bright children, 
eighteen girls and thirty boys, and fifty-six Binet Class or rela- 
tively dull children, twenty girls and thirty-six boys. The com- 
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bined groups ranged in age from го years 1 month to 13 years 5 
months, the median falling at 11 years 7 months. The Terman 
Classes were made up of children ranging in IQ from 130 to 200 
(Stanford-Binet), with the median at 147. Two exceptions, of 
120 IQ and :24 IQ respectively, were admitted to the group be- 
cause of special talents. The individuals of the Binet Classes ranged 
from 68 to 104 IQ (Stanford-Binet), with the median аг 88. 

Personality variables. "Twenty Variables of Personality, selected 
and adapted in the main from the Harvard Psychological Clinic 
study, Explorations in Personality , were utilized as the framework 
"оф this investigation. They are considered in the light of their 
definitions as "needs," “inner states,” and "general traits," the 
concepts and terminology being taken largely from H. A. Murray 
and his co-workers. The selection of variables was governed by 
their susceptibility to measurement under the exigencies of this 
particular experimental situation. 

Instruments. Measurement involved the gathering of data by 
means of six different methods, termed, for the purposes of this 
study, “techniques.” That information essential to understanding 
of personality, knowledge of home environment, was secured by 

. means of the Home Background technique consisting of two in- 
struments, the Minnesota Home Status Index, by Dr. Alice Leahy, 
and a Home and Neighborhood Questionnaire developed for the 
purposes of this investigation. The other techniques employed 
were the Interview, using a uniform pattern; the Maller Personality 
Sketches, considered to be at one and the same time a “psychologi- 
cal test” and as close an approximation of a pencil-and-paper tech- 
nique suitable for'these subjects as could be located; a Rating Scale 
constructed for the immediate situation; a Projective Technique 
consisting of motion picture excerpts portraying certain social 
situations; and finally, what was known as the Composite Tech- 
nique, whereby all the data collected for each subject were placed 
in an individual file for each child and made available to the judges. 

Judges. Two judges, who had never seen the subjects, were 
employed to consider all the data and to render judgments in re- 
gard to each variable, by each technique, for every child. 

Treatment of data. The Pearson product-moment method of 
computing correlation coefficients was utilized to determine the 
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amount of agreement between the two judges and the amount 
of agreement between the judges and the experimenter. In finding 
the answer to the question of differences between these two groups 
in respect to these variables, the 7 ratio was employed. 

In addition, another approach to the study of differences be- 
tween the groups was employed: a statistical and qualitative 
analysis of the original data secured by means of a self-rating tech- 
nique, the Maller Personality Sketches, and ratings by others se- 
cured from the Rating Scale: “Forty Attributes of Personality.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions reached in this study follow. 

1. There are significant differences between the bright and dull 
children of this investigation for the various personality traits 
measured. 

2. Variables on which there were ratings with significant differ- 
ences in the direction of the Terman Classes or bright group on 


all six techniques are: 


Achievement Cognizance 
Affiliation Creativity 
Autonomy Dominance 


And those on five techniques: 


Appearance 
Protectiveness 
Recognition 


On three techniques: 
Play 
On two techniques: 


Aggression 
Exhibition 

On one technique: 
Emotionality 
Placidity 


3: Variables for which there were ratings with significant dif- 
ferences in the direction of the Binet Classes or dull group are: 
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On five techniques: 
Dependence 
On three techniques: 
Seclusion 
On two techniques: 


Defendance 
Deference 
Placidity 
Rejection 


4. In regard to reliability, using the median of the six techniques’ 
coefficients, on eighteen of the Twenty Variables the judgments 
were statistically significant at the .os level for the Terman and 
Binet Groups taken singly and in combination. Arranged in de- 
scending order from the highest median coefficient to the lowest, 
the variables are: 


Achievement Recognition 
Dominance Play 
Affiliation Cognizance 
Aggression Dependence 
Appearance Creativity 
Seclusion Protectiveness 
Placidity Rejection 
Exhibition Defendance 
Autonomy Deference 
Emotionality Retention 


5. In respect to the relative merit of the data gathered by differ- 
ent techniques, there is greatest agreement between the judges on 
the Rating Scale and the Composite Technique; it may therefore 
be concluded that these were the best methods used in the investi- 
gation in terms of reliable judgments derived from them. The 
Projective and Interview Techniques ranked together. Greatest 
inconsistency in ranking order is observed in the Home Back- 
ground and the Maller Sketches. 

6. Statistically significant differences between the Terman and 
Binet Groups emerged from analysis of the original data secured 
by means of the Maller Personality Sketches and the Rating Scale. 

7. The Terman Group appeared to be somewhat better adjusted, 
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and the Binet Group less well adjusted, than the sixth grade children 
whose scores were used as a norm by Maller. 

8. There were statistically significant differences between the 
means of the Terman and Binet Groups for twenty-two of the 
"Forty Attributes of Personality": 


Ability to Make Friends Sympathy for Others than Friends 
Leadership Self-Confidence 
Achievement Creativity 

Rivalry Curiosity 
Concentration Courage 

Initiative in Social Activity Dependence 
Self-Distrust Deference 

Zest Self-Defense 
Sympathy for Friends Playful 

Physical Timidity Appearance: Physique 
Dominance Appearance: Clothing 


9. Also in regard to the “Forty Attributes of Personality,” sta- 
tistically significant differences between the sexes were observed 


within the Binet Group for: 


Impoliteness Sympathy for Others than Friends 
Cooperation Protectiveness 

Ability to Make Friends Generosity 

Kindliness Exclusive 

Sympathy for Friends Appearance: Clothing 
Gregariousness 


And within the Terman Group for: 


Sympathy for Friends 

Sympathy for Others than Friends 
Protectiveness 

Reticence 

Generosity 


IMPLICATIONS 


The present study of personality was an important part of the 
larger study of intellectual deviates, as has already been indicated. 
What, then, are its implications, in what way can its findings be 
utilized? First and foremost, its findings can be used in promoting 
better educational practice, starting with the belief that personality 
can be shaped and developed. With this as a premise, it is obviously 
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of primary importance that a child's personality traits be recog- 
nized. The process of personality development is a continuous one, 
moving forward inexorably with the growth of the organism. How 
necessary, then, for parents, teachers, psychologists, and others 
concerned with child development and the mental health of our 
citizens to observe how the tissue demands are being met by the 
environment; to note the drives or needs, the "hypothetical direc- 
tional brain tensions" envisioned by Murray, to determine the 
pressures of the environment, and to decide whether or not the 
situation may be or should be changed for maximum effectiveness 
in the social development of the individual. This study has been 
concerned with the investigation of these basic drives. It adds 
supporting evidence that they do exist, and shows, to some extent, 
in what degree and how they appear to be distributed in this par- 
ticular sample of special populations. 

One of the most important of the personality variables investi- 
gated, Creativity, should be a matter of particular concern to 
society, for it is by expression of this quality that civilization 
advances. It is the responsibility of educators, psychologists, and 
parents to provide the proper soil and conditions under which the 
flowering of creativeness may take place. Early childhood is the 
time for this, and it is then that the gift must be searched for and 
recognized. Undoubtedly there were rare individuals in the Ter- 
man Classes of this investigation: on the Stanford-Binet test, twelve 
were found to have ТО5 of 160 and above, nine of these ranging 
from 170 ТО 200, with accompanying evidence of amazing artistic 
and intellectual abilities for which as yet there is no measuring in- 
strument. Not only are the findings concerning them as they func- 
tioned in this special school environment of value in understanding 
and nurturing others like them, but it would seem rather important 
that these particular individuals, having been located, be assisted 
to realize fully their potentialities for contributing to the ultimate 
benefit of society. 

This inquiry centers also upon an important аре огоц, 
which has been ычу elec If the Ghee ee рей 
sonality as an emergence from early Ше experience is accepted 
the present investigation has been concerned with a crucial period 
in the life history of the individuals involved. In regard to these 
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pre-adolescents, it has brought light to bear upon certain important 
aspects, "the differentiated outcomes or products we observe in 
. . . speech, conduct and beliefs and feelings and functional proc- 
esses," of which L. K. Frank writes. [7:16] 

It has been observed that it is the deviate who takes the initiative 
and plays the primary part in social determination. The education 
of the mentally well-endowed has been a vexing problem, but that 
of the deviate of subnormal learning capacity has been stated to be 
among the most pressing faced by the public school today. Even 
though educational achievement and social adjustment are inex- 
tricably bound up with personality attributes, attacks on these 


problems in regard to the subnormal from the standpoint of person- 
aratively recent and rare. However, 


ality study have been comp 
at the Speyer School, the philosophy of the staff was stated as 


follows: “It is the duty of the school to cultivate all those traits 
which are held to be desirable in any member of a democratic so- 
Ciety, irrespective of the individual level of intelligence.” This 
Investigation focused attention upon particular traits, and the re- 
sulting findings in regard to the mentally slow and/or dull are of 
value in the understanding, treatment, and teaching of children in 
this category generally. It confirms with evidence certain con- 
jectures, and casts doubt upon others with respect to slow learners. 
It has possible special implications with regard to the group in the 
remedial reading class at the Speyer School, inasmuch as a number 
of these children were matched with the Тегтап Class children on 
the basis of sex and age. Although in several instances the IQ was 
above 9o (presumably the upper limit of the “dull group"), these 
children were definitely “slow learners." 

In connection with personality testing, Featherstone remarked 
in the Final Report of the Public School 500 (Speyer School) 1935- 
1940: ; 

Very early the school experimented with pencil and paper tests of per- 
Sonality adjustment, but soon became convinced that little could be ex- 
pected from them. None that can be used with children of low reading 
ability give convincing evidence concerning individuals. [6:24] 

The present investigator independently found this to be true. She 
therefore utilized media other than pencil-and-paper tests and 
found them productive of much information concerning personality 
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structure previously unreached. It is to be hoped that these methods 
will be of aid to other students of the personality of sub-average 
individuals. At least they point the way to the most promising 
techniques of personality measurement and study. 

Finally, it may well be that the results of the total experiment, 
with its findings concerning differences and similarities between 
individuals, offer additional evidence that special classes may be 
the best answer to the question of a better educational process for 
intellectually exceptional children. Certainly this would appear 
to be true from the point of view of manifest personality differ- 
ences and better personality development—which in the last analysis 
means the better development of the whole child. It is hoped, 
further, that the specific outcomes of this particular study will be 
of interest and benefit to teachers, psychologists, and parents; and 
that the methods utilized herein will be useful to other investi- 
gators. "That studies of both the gifted and the not-so-well-endowed 
should be carried forward is undeniable. The value to society of 
the released potentialities brought into being by improved oppor- 


tunities for the personal adjustment and development of both types 
of individuals is incalculable. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 
Unlimited possibilities for further S 
research, a number of them stemming directly from the methods 
and data of this investigation. Some Which could not be under- 
taken within the bounds of the present study are contemplated for 
the near future. Among such possibilities are: 

т. An extended study of the socio-economic background of the 
subjects of this investigation based upon the voluminous data se- 
cured about them, and directed toward discovering the similarities 
and the contrasts in the environment of these bright and dull chil- 
dren. 

2. An investigation of the play and game interests of the Ter- 
man and Binet Groups. 

3. A study of the children’s responses to the questions on the 
Interview Technique relative to their popularity in the group. 

4. A study of personality maladjustments as revealed by the 
Maller Personality Sketches. 


tudy exist in this area of 
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5. An exhaustive analysis of the Projective Technique, or movie 
material, to secure further insight into the method and results. 

6. Use of the data from the Composite Technique for study of 
the children above 170 IQ (Stanford-Binet) compared with the 
children of relatively low intelligence matched with them on the 
basis of chronological age. 

7. Case studies of each of the subjects of this investigation. 

8. A study of the primary factors underlying the various data 
collected, carried out by making a factor analysis. 

9. A check of validity by correlating the Twenty Variables 
of this study with those attributes on the Rating Scale that are 
identical. 

10. A further study of the Rating Scale relative to the rating, 
the raters, and the attributes which they marked confidently and 
those which they marked with less confidence. 


13. 
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APPENDIX I 


HOME AND NEIGHBORHOOD QUESTIONNAIRE 


NE MN ee. M а «карні віз Коен NEUSS ара ssa ue а Telephone .......- 
Parents: Names iving .......- Marital status ........ 
Nationality (Е) ....:.--- х Home language ..... 4 
Approximate ages (Е) зо . No. of children ...... Ages . 
Occupation (Е) «нанні (МО 
Probable income .....- . Other support ns 
Health, disabilities (Е) ...-+ сс (M) .. 
Sparen temperament ......«eseeeetettn Recreations . 

ome: House .... Own or rent Apartment .... igh..... 
.... Low .... No. of flights up .... Elevator .... House telephone .... 
rooms .... Toilet .... Bathroom .... Dumbwaiter .... Rug .... No. armchairs 
.... Pictures .... Drapes ---- Cleanliness, general appearance .................- 
Automobile ...... Model . Radio .....- "Toys, recreational material .. 


Neigbborbood: Highly restric ed residential 
Industrial ...--- Slum .....- 


Community houses ...... Movies ------ 
Pools s Parks .....- Others .....- 


APPENDIX П 


Introductory statement: 
My name is Miss Lightfoot, Mary, and Га like to find out what boys and girls 
your age like to do best. Would you mind answering a few questions for me? 


1. What toys or games do you enjoy most? Are there any others you would 
recommend for boys and girls your age? If you could have whatever you 
wanted for amusement purposes, what would you choose? (If you had a mil- 
lion dollars, how would you spend it?) 


* This form standardizes the interview and serves as a clue to interests and 
therefore social contacts of the child. It provides a means for establishing rapport. 
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2. What do you usually do after school? On Saturday? With whom do you 
play? Where are your best friends? б 

- Your favorite sports are, then? 

. Indoors, in cold or rainy weather, you prefer todo... ? 

- What are your favorite books? What are you reading at the present time? 
Do you read very much? What magazines do you read regularly? News- 

apers? 
5 yes you making collections of anything? Tell me about them. 
- Do you like to make things? What have you made? 


6. 

7 А - 

8. Are you interested in music? 
9 

о. 


чь 


- What do you listen го on Ше radio most often? 

- What movies have you seen recently? This year? Do you go often? What 

type of movie appeals to you most? 

11. What do you want to be when you grow up? 

12. What subjects in school do you like best? How much time до you spend in 
study at home? 

13. Who are your best friends in the class? Can you tell me why? 

14. Whom do you like least? Do you know why? 

15. Do any of the children have nicknames? 

16. What clubs do you belong to in school? Are there any others in the class or 
school? Do you belong to clubs outside of school? Have you been an officer 
or helped to organize them? 

17. Who is the most popular child? Least popular? 

18. Are you popular? 


APPENDIX III 


MALLER PERSONALITY SKETCHES: FORM А" 


PN обл ро ым 
Jg 
5 
ча 
б 
в 
c 
E 
о 
< 
б 
Е 
Б 
т 
Б 
а 
3 
B 
a 
G 
fa] 
< 
= 


- Do you sometimes think that something terrible is going to happen? XII, XIV 
feel very happy or very sad without knowing why? XII, 


9. Do you often giggle and laugh without bein able to stop? XII, XIV 
10. 30 you sometimes do things against о! Ш; can’ fo і 
11. Do you eat too much and too biena ee vl а 

12. Ате you ashamed of some of your relatives? XIII XVIII 

13. Do you hate to Бо to school?’ П, V, XII і 

14. pe you = you are an unlucky person? IX 

15. Ро you feel you would be ha ier if pe 

16. Do you have bad friends dd comes ver воль. 
17. Do you often wish you were somebody else? Vill, XIII 


° Maller Personality Sketches: F issi 
of author, Julius В. Maller $a o Pot Навиев, a Roa 


** Roman numerals refer to the Twenty Variables listed in Appendix IV. 


- Are you very much up: 
- Do your friends think 
- Are you treated unfairly at 
- Do you often have headaches? IX, X 
- Are you afraid 
- Do you 
- Are you easily ta 


- Do you hate to go 
- Do you feel hurt м 
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. Do you worry about little things? XII, XIV, VIII 

. Do you sometimes imagine yourself to be a very great person? I, XI, XIII 
. Do you often feel blue? XII, XIV 

. Are you often una 
- Do you 
. Do you easily get tired of study or work? I, VI 
. Do you feel that you have no real friends? Il, XX 
- Do you sometimes have nightmares? XII, XIV 

- Do you feel unhappy and miserable 
- Do your parents sometimes frighten 
. Do you think you would get better sch: 
. Do you get upset at the least trouble? X, XII, XIV 

. Do you sometimes think you are good for nothing? XI 
: Do you feel that yo 
- Are you easily disco 
- Do you lack confidence in yourself? X, XI 
- Do you sometimes lose 
- Do you do things on 0 
- Do you feel ashamed o 
- Are you usually late? IX, XIII 
- Do you lack courage? 
- Do you let your min 
- Do you often break you 
- Are you unable to concentrate on у: 
- Do you sometimes feel that nobody love: 
- Do you like to tease children and animals? III 
‚ Do you have fun when you are 
- Are you careless? Do you often 
‚ Are you lazy? 
- Do you make up sto 
- Do you always get 
- Do you sometimes 
- Do you hate реорі 


ble to fall asleep because of some thoughts? XII 
have habits of which you feel ashamed? XII, XIV 


at home? II, V, X, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XX 
you? XII, XIV 
ool marks if you had better luck? I, IX 


I, XIV, XVII 
u never get a chance to be really good? V, IX 
uraged? Do you give up quickly? 1, XII, XIV 


control over yourself? XII, XIII, XIV 
he spur of the moment, then regret it? XII 
f some sickness or trouble? IV, IX 


Do you sometimes act cowardly? X 

d wander and forget what you were saying? I 
r word and your promises? V 

our work? I, XII, XIV 

s you? II, X, XVII 


bad in school? V 

break or lose things? XII, XIII 
Do you put off work whenever you can? I, VI 
ries and tell lies? XI, XVII 

ourself into trouble? V, X 

eel very wicked and sinful? XII, XIV 

le who tell you what they think about you? IX 


MALLER PERSONALITY SKETCHES: FORM B 


set before taking a test? XII, XIV 
that you are unhappy and miserable? XII, XIII 


home? XVII, X 


of the dark and of loud noises? X, XV 

find it very hard to talk to strangers? VIII, XVIII, IX 

Ікеа into doing things? П, VIII, X 

Do you often give away secrets? III, ХШ 

Do you put off your work as long as possible? I, VI 

to parties and meetings? II, ХУШ, XX 

hen you receive a bad mark or lose a game? I, XI, XVII 
Do 'you feel annoyed when someone looks at you while you are writing? 


XVIII, XX 


- Are you very fussy and cranky about food? XII 
- Do you get all mixed up in a contest or game? IX 


Do you like to find fault with other people? XI 
Do you feel that you must do a thing over and over until you do it right? 


Я 
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. Do you sometimes have dizzy spells? IX, XII 1 
d D: Уба feel lonely even She m are with people? II, XVIII, XX 
69. Are you very nervous? IX, X d { г 
70. Do you sometimes have strange feelings that things aren't real? XII 
71. Do you usually prefer to read a book than to meet people? XVIII, XX 
72. Do you depend on other people in deciding what to do? VIIL X 
73. Do you make a lot of fuss about little things? XII, XIII, XIV 
74. Are you unable to look people straight in the eyes? VIII, X, XI 
75. Are you often gloomy and very unfriendly? XVIII, XX 
76. Are you sometimes afraid someone is watching you? IX, XX 
77. Do you always feel tired, even after you get up in the morning? VII, IX, X 
78. Do you often dream that some people died? XII, XIV 
79. Are you absent-minded? Do you forget or lose things? XIX, XX 
8o. Are you easily talked into buying unnecessary things? VIII 
81. Do you become upset when you have to say something in class? V, X, XI 
82. Do you feel strange when people look at you? IX, XX 
83. Do you often feel pain all over your body? IX 
84. Are you unpopular at school or at play? II, XVIII 
85. Do you feel you are not as good as your friends? II, XVIII 
86. Are you often very unhappy and grouchy? XVIII, XX 
87. Would you rather follow than lead at a party or in a game? VIII, XI 
88. Do you quarrel over games, thinking only of yourself? Ш, V 
89. Do you hate to take part in discussions? X П, XX 
до. Do you sometimes wish you were dead? V, X, XII 
91. Do you feel very shy in the presence of a teacher? V, VIII, IX, X 
92. Are you disliked by your classmates and teachers? Il, IX, XVIII 
93- Do you feel jealous and envious of other people? IX, XII, XVII 
94. Are you careless and disorderly about things? I, IV 
95- Are you unable to stand any pain? X, XII 
96. Are you cruel to playmates and pets? XI, XIII 
97. Are you unable to think and speak clearly? XII, XIV 
98. Do you like to be alone rather than with other people XVIII, XX 


99. Do you feel dizzy when looking down from high places? XII 


100. Are you annoyed when people ask you questions about yourself? V, IX, 
Xvi, XX PERI ч ae aha 
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TWENTY VARIABLES OF PERSONALITY AND RELATED 
ITEMS OF THE MALLER SKETCHES 


Variable 
I. Achievement 

П. Affiliation 
III. Aggression 
IV. Appearance 
V. Autonomy 
VI. Cognizance 

VII. Creativity 
VIII. Defendance 


IX. Deference 
X. Dependence 


XI. Dominance 
XII. Emotionality 


XIII. Exhibition 
XIV. Placidity 


XV. Play 

XVI. Protectiveness 
XVII. Recognition 
XVIII. Rejection 


XIX. Retention 
XX. Seclusion 


Items 
19, 23, 28, 32» 39» 41» 46, 59, бі» 66, 71» 94 
13, 15, 16, 24, 26, 42, 57, бо, 68, 84, 85, 92 
43» 58, 88, 96 
5, 36, 94 
1, 13, 26, 31» 33» 40, 44, 48, 55» 57, 72s 80, 8г, 87, 88, 90, 91, 100 
23, 46, 59, 66, 71 


є 6, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 28, 31, 47» 54 56, 57» 6% 67, 69, 72, 
74, 77» 80, 83, 87» 91, 100 

1. 6, 10, 14, 28, 31, 36, 37, 50, 54» 56, 57, 64 67, 69, 72, 74, 
76, 77» 81, 82, 83» 87» 93» 100 

25, 26, 29, 33» 42, 48, 53» 54 55» 57» 69, 72, 74, 76, 77» 82, 85» 
87, 91» 93» 100 

19, 33, 38, 47, 61, 65, 81, 87, 96, 97 

1,3,4, б 7 8, 9, 13, 18, 20, 21, 22,25, 26, 27, 29, 32, 41, 45» 
49, 51, 52» 63» 67, 70, 73» 78, 86, 90, 93, 95» 97, 99 

17, 18, 19» 26, 30, 34» 35» 37» 45» 47» 49» 52» 58, 73, 96 

1, 3, 5» 7 8, 9, 14, 18, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 41, 49 
51, 73» 97 

26 

43, 96 

19, 30, 42, 47» 50, 53» бі» 93 

12, 15, 17, 50, 46, бо, 62, 65, 68, 71, 75» 84, 85, 86, 89, 92, 98, 
100 

2, 79, 94 

15, 20, 24, 26, 42, 56, бо, 62, 68, 71, 74 76, 79, 82, 86, 89, 90, 


91, 98, 100 
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АРРЕМРІХ У 


RATING SCALE: “FORTY ATTRIBUTES OF PERSONALITY” 


Name of child 


Class Teacher 
Date 
Rater 


Direclions: 


Te, 


To insure marking of the Attributes on the same basis of meaning by all raters, please 
consider them only in the light of the definitions given below. 


2. Make judgments independently; do not discuss the ratings with others. 

3. Do not think of these traits as desirable or undesirable, but simply indicate whether 
the child is high or low in possession of the quality. 

4. On each characteristic compare the pupil being rated with the average child of all the 
children of the same age you have known. 

5. Try to avoid the “halo effect"; when rating on a particular trait, disregard every other 
trait but that one. Ratings are valueless when the rater allows himself to be influenced 
by a generally favorable impression of an individual. М 

6. Ріасе а check (y) at any point on Ше line which indicates the child's position with regard 
to the characteristic described. The check will not necessarily be located directly above 
any of the given phrases—it may be placed between them whenever that seems suitable. 

7. Place an (X) on the line at the right of those traits with respect to which you judge 
this child most confidently; a (?) at the right of those about which you have doubt. 

8. Please record any comments and illustrative episodes on the back of the Scale. 

SAMPLE 
IMPOLITENESS (Rude, Discourteous, Rough-mannered) x 

Ай 2 
Rude Often displays Usually Rarely Never rude or 
rough manners courteous impolite discourteous 
RATE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING: 
1. IMPOLITENESS (Rude, Discourteous, Rough-mannered) 
Rude Often displays Usually Rarely Never rude or 
тоц! manners courteous impolite discourteous 
2. BLUFFING (Misrepresents, Deceives, Puts Up False Front, Pretends) 
Consistently Puts up false Sometimes Rarely Never pretends 
misrepresents front usually or tries to get by 
when unprepared 
3. COOPERATION (Works or Plays with Others; Works or Plays Jointly) 
Makes a definite Enjoys group Cooperates Prefers to work Resists group 
effort to work or activities when asked or play alone activities 
play with others 
4 


. SELFISHNESS (Cares Supremely for Self; Regards Own Comfort, Advantage First) 


Always puts pure Seldom considers Not cons 


picuous Rarely puts Self-sacrificing 
self-interest first others Ae 


for this trait self first 
120 
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5. SHOWING OFF (Boasts, Brags, Swaggers, Is Conceited, Attracts Attention to Self) 


Constantly Frequently calls As often as not Modest Never draws at- 
boastful attention to self tention to self 
6. PRYS ERE AGGRESSION (Assaults, Injures, Pushes, Hits Other Children without Provoca- 
tion; 
Assaults, injures Often initiates Occasionally Responds to at- Never fights 
others physical conflict takes offensive tack: hits back 
7. ABILITY TO MAKE FRIENDS (Makes Friends Quickly; Arouses Esteem and Affection) 
Has more friends Marked capacity Ordinarily Has few Practically 
than anyone else for making skillful in friends friendless 
in school friends this regard 


8. LEADERSHIP (Has Initiative, Self-reliance, Decisiveness, and Tact to Inspire Others to 


Follow or to Cooperate) 


Always Most others Sometimes Lets others Never 
foremost are followers leads take lead leads 
usually 


compared to him 
9. OBEDIENCE (Submissive to Authority, Restraint, or Command) 


Generally Disobeys only Complies with Follows orders Thoroughly 
submissive to in exceptional rules applicable only when refusal negativistic 
all instructions instances togroupof which would cause 

heisa member difficulties 


10. ACHIEVEMENT (Strives to Excel; Sets High Standards; Enjoys Difficult Tasks) 
Average pleasure Less than ау- Very low level of 


Attains high Much enjoyment àv y loi 
erage ambition, aspiration. In- 


standards; deter- from mastery of in accomplish- s 
mined to win problems ment and will- | output of effort different to suc- 
ingness to put cess that must be 


forth effort won by effort 
11. KINDLINESS (Good-Natured, Warmhearted, Obliging, Considerate) 


Always consid- Usually When _ Only when a per- Thoughtless; 
erate of, helpful helpful convenient sonal advantage refuses to 
is to be gained help others 


to others 
12. RIVALRY (Shows Personal Competition: Strives to Equal or Excel) 


Always striving Е requently Enjoys some Dislikes | Never 
against others enters com- rivalry competition competes 
petition 


13. VERBAL AGGRESSION (Ванев, Harms, Blames, ог Maliciously Ridicules a Person) 


Maliciously Often belittles Occasionally Rarely Never uses 
ridicules, others harsh words 
blames others 


14. DESIRE FOR APPROBATION (Seeks Commendation, Notice, Sanction) 


Constantly “Fishes” for Average desire Indifferent Prefersto | 
demandspraise | compliments for approval remain unnoticed 


15. CONCENTRATION ON OWN ACT IVITIES (Works Intently Almost Oblivious of Others) 


Works intently, —Industrious Average Usually ha: Unable to 
almost oblivious application eye on activities concentrate 
of others of others; easily on own work 
disturbed 
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16. INITIATIVE IN SOCIAL ACTIVITY (Starts Social Contacts) 


Initiates a Frequently As often Infrequently Almost never 


large number of as not initiates contacts 


contacts daily 


17. SELF-DISTRUST (Lacks Faith, Trust, or Confidence in Self) 


Fearful, never Frequently Has usual Rarely ques- Invariably sure 
trusts own hesitatestoact ^ doubts of tions own he is right 
judgment independently own ability judgment 
18. ZEST (Shows Alertness, Vigilance, Freshness, Vitality, Strength, “Pep,” Enthusiasm) 
Enthusiastic, Usually alert, Moderately Markedly Lacking in 
active, full of vigorous, active quiet, inactive — energy. | 
vitality interested Apathetic 
19. SYMPATHY FOR FRIENDS (Response to Discomforts, Pains, Injuries) 
Very frequent Fi riendly under- Average Little under- Almost no 
response to dis- | standing; desire amount of standing or will- response. 
comfort, рав, to help regard ingness to aid Callous 
injuries, etc. 


20. PHYSICAL TI 


MIDITY (Hesitant in Approaching New Things, Places, Situations, People; 


Cowardly) 
Cowardly Often fearful Usually free Rarely displays Воја 
from fear fear 
2т. DUMINANCE (Influences, Controls, Persuades, Prohibits, Dictates, Leads, Directs, Organ- 
izes) 
Assertive, au- Usually prefers Equally often Little or Submits to coer- 
thoritative, dic- role of ruler controls and no desire cion and domina- 
tates what others is controlled for power tion without re- 
shall do bellion or com- 
plaint 
22. GREGARIOUSNESS (Sociable, Joins Groups, Forms Many Friendships and Associations) 
Never alone; Fraternizes Moderately Prefers com- Usually alone; 
Joins all avail- easily social pany of a few not interested 
able groups intimates in clubs 


23. SYMPATHY FOR MEMBERS 


to Discomforts, Pains, Ete) OF GROUP WHO ARE NOT CLOSE FRIENDS (Response 


Frequent Friendly, Avera, 1 і 
7 ве amount Little under- Unresponsive 
response to understanding. оѓ consideration standing or aid 
their hurts, Desire to help 
discomforts 
24. SELF-CONFIDENCE (Assured, Self-reliant) 

Completely Rarely seeks Avera; i 

т i A ве belief ^ Usually looks for Lacks self- 
self-assured outside help ìn own capacities help when prob- confidence 


lems arise entirely 
25. CREATIVITY (Originality and Imagination in the Ha; 


Great ingenuity Resourceful in 


at inge Occasionally dis- Seldom has Wholly imita- 
and Но T modifying, re- Plays definitely ^ anovel idea; tive; dependent 
ighly origin: combining ideas original ideas usually follows on routine 
of others a pattern 
26. EMOTIONALITY (Frequently Excited to Show Emotion on Slight Provocation.) 
Very demon- Tends to be Usually well- ly sh 
strative easily excited balanced SESS RI iE 
Or upset 


Placid 


ndling of Words, Ideas, Materials) 
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27. PROTECTIVENESS (Nourishes, Aids, Protects) 
Always protect- | Warmhearted Occasionally Reluctant to Rarely or 
ing, aiding weak benevolent give assistance | never known 
and helpless to aid weak 
and helpless 
28. CURIOSITY (Inquiring, Exploring, Seeking Knowledge) 
Constantly More than Average Usually Displays little 
inquiring, ordinary inter- interest indifferent or no interest 
exploring, est or desire or curiosity 
seeking to learn 
knowledge 
29. ANTAGONISM TO AUTHORITY (Resents Those in Command; Refuses to Obey; Seeks 
Independence) 
Defies authority; Resents con- Rarely breaks Conforms Looks to 
wholly inde- trol; frequently rules authority 
pendent breaks rules for guidance 
зо. RETICENCE (Mentally Reserved, Withdrawn, Isolated, Self-concealing) 
Almost com- Inclined to Sometimes Usually Completely out- 
pletely isolated withdraw from reserved confiding going and com- 
from group others municative 
31. GENEROSITY (Unselfish, Ungrudging, Open-handed, Big-hearted; Thinks of Others First) 
Goodheartedl Gives of re- Willing to Gives and Thinks of others 
lavish а sources whenever help when shares under last, himself first. 
and wherever convenient pressure Grudging 
need is recog- 
nized 
32. DEFENSIVE (Defends Self Against Blame, Belittlement; Justifies His Actions; Resists 
“РгоБшв”) 
Always offers Often Sometimes Rarely Never offers 
excuses; highly excuses; franl 
resistant to and cooperative 
questioning in questioning 
33. COURAGE (Brave, Daring, Fearless Physically, Mentally, Socially) 
Devoid of Seldom Proceeds in Handicapped Incapacitated 
fear fearful spite of fears by fears by fears 
34. DEPENDENCE (Seeks Aid, Protection, Sympathy; Adheres to Parents; Depends on Adults) 
Constantl Frequently Moderately Almost self- Entirely 
seeking ald, leans on dependent sufficient self-reliant 
Protection others 
35. DEFERENCE (Yielding, Submissive of Own Judgment to Opinion or Preference of Another) 
Always yields Bows before Willing to Defers to Relies ex- 
own judgment to those considered compromise judgment of clusively on 
that of another. superiors few others own judgment 
Follows gladly 
36. SELF-DEFENSE (Protects Self Against Physical Aggression) 


Always defends ^ Usually As often Sometimes Practically 
self against as not never defends 
aggression self against 
aggression 
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37. EXCLUSIVE (Rejects, Snubs, Ignores Persons, Things Outside Himself) 


Snubs, excludes, Rejects most Average amount Inclined to be Includes all ob- 
ignores other people; prefers of sensitivity to, warm, friendly, jects around him 
people seclusion receptivity of all-embracing in his circle of 
others interest 
38. PLAYFUL (“Наз Fun"; Plays Games; Seeks Diversion; Laughs, Jokes, Relaxes, Amuses 
Himself) 
Seeks diver- More than av- Usual degree Seeks amuse- Rarely seeks 
sion very erage ability of playfulness; ment less often diversion; 
often; knows to entertain. ordinary need than most peo- knows very 
many games Desire to be for amusement ple; less able to few games 
entertained amuse others 


зо. APPEARANCE: PHYSIQUE (Physical Beauty, Strength, “Тоокз”) 


Superior physi- Above average Normal Plain or Ugly 
cal beauty in good looks homely 
40. APPEARANCE: CLOTHING, ETC. 
Careful atten- Somewhat above Average neat- Somewhat Dirty and 
Бер ороду pad average Ba ness, cleanliness careless in unkempt 
о! ; makes саге o 
most of what clothing pur 
be has 
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TWENTY VARIABLES OF PERSONALITY AND RELATED 
ATTRIBUTES OF THE RATING SCALE 


Variable Attributes 


I. Achievement 2, 8, 10," 12, 15, 21 
TI. Affiliation 1, 3; J 11, 13, 16, 19, 22, 30, 37, 38 
III. Aggression 3, 6, 13, 20, 36 
ТУ. Арреагапсе 39, 40 
V. Autonomy 3» 9, 15, 21, 22, 24 29; 34 35 
VI. Cognizance 28 
VII. Creativity 25 
VIII. Defendance 29, 32, 35» 36 
ТХ. Deference 8, 9, 17, 32, 35» 36 
X. Dependence | 8, 9,.16, 17, 20, 21, 24 29, 34, 36 
XI. Dominance 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 20, 21, 24 33 
XII. Emotionality 18, 26 
XIII. Exhibition 2, 5, 13, 14» 20, 30 


XIV. Placidity 18, 26 
XV. Play 3 22, 38 
XVI. Protectiveness 4, 11, 19, 23» 27, 31» 37 
XVII. Recognition 5, 10, 12, 14, 21, 30, 40 
XVIII. Rejection 1, 3, 11, 19, 21, 23, 27» 29, 30, 31» 37 
XIX. Retention 4 27, 31 
XX. Seclusion 3, S, 12, 14, 16, 20, 22, 29, 30, 37 


* Items in italic are considered by the author to be particularly pertinent to the 
variables concerned. 
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APPENDIX VII 


RATING SCALE 


ATTRIBUTES AND VARIABLES 


TO WHICH THEY RELATE 


Attribute Variable 

1. Impoliteness II, XVIII 
2. Bluffing I, ХШ 
3. Cooperation Il? V, XV, XVIII, XX 
4. Selfishness XVI, XIX 
5. Showing Off XIII, XX 
6. Physical Aggression П 
7. Ability to Make Friends Il, XI 
8. Leadership I, IX, X, XI 
9. Obedience М, IX, X, XI 
10. Achievement 1, XVII 
11. Kindliness П, XVI, XVIII 
12. Riva I, XIII, XVII, XX 
13. Verbal Aggression П, ПІ 
14. Desire for Approbation XIII, XVII, XX 
15. Concentration LV 
16. Initiative in Social Activity Л, X, XI 
17. Self-distrust VIII, X 
18. Zest XII, XIV 
19. Sympathy for Friends XVI, XVIII 
20. Physical Timidity III, X, XI, XIII, XX 
21. Dominance I, V, X, XI, XVII, XVIII 
22. Gregariousness LV RN, ХУ 
23. Sympathy-Others than Friends XVI, XVIII 
24. Self-confidence V, X, XI 
25. Creativity Vil 
26. Emotionality XII, XIV 
27. Protectiveness XVI, XVIII, XIX 
28. Curiosity VI 

ў Antagonism to Authority 


. V, VIII, X, XVIII, XX 


30. Reticence II, XIII, XVII, XVIII, XX 
31. Generosity XVI, XVII, ХУШ, ХІХ 
32. Defensive VIII, ІХ 

33. Courage X, XI 

34. Dependence У, X 

35. Deference V, УШ, ІХ 

36. Self-defense Ш, уш,тх,х 

37. Exclusive П, XVI, XVIII, XX 

38. Playful ‚ХУ 

39. Арреагапсе: Physique IV 

40. Appearance: Clothing IV, XVII 


° Items in italic are considere 
attributes concerned. 


d by the author to be particularly pertinent to the 
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APPENDIX VIII 


| RECORD CARD FOR SCORES ASSIGNED ON RATING SCALE 
| BY RATERS WHO KNEW THE CHILDREN 
| (Teachers, Administrators, Psychologists) 


RATING SCALE 


Name Mary Smith 
| Trait Time Raters Median 
| 3hY* ЗУ 1Y 3Y 8M 
| ae Wb с d NEC р те h 1 j жк шс А 
ї 135 78 76 60 132 130 138 154 132 
2 156 78 78 78 123 128 140 118 118 
3 12 40 31 103 47 47 6 81 40 
4 113 40 79 53 84 108 98 53 79 
5 110. 31 109 40 133 199 112 110 IIO 
6 iso 82 144 95 126 103 141 136 136 
7 71 80 58 80 57 54 Во 64 71 
8 62 46 82 71 98 44 79 110 70 
9 77 120 47 85 47 55 то 39 70 
10 т 45 74 95 31 42 35 38 38 
її т 82 64 121 40 45 40 96 64 
12 37 16 81 77 79 55 84 52 77 
13 тот 82 84 76 114 115 148 112 101 
14 то 42 т9 66 76 115 78 76 76 
15 4s 38 36 68 15 40 33 37 37 
16 62 35 3%, 94342,1522 044 81 103 52 
17 105 145 Зо 84 94 114 125 49 94 
18 зі 44 42 78 85 41 53 103 53 
19 zs 85 83 101 32 4? 41 83 85 
20 116 115 84 73 66 тоб 114 97 97 
21 34 41 83 84 109 107 87 98 84 
22 64 111 AS 76: 244 45 69 76 69 
23 62 79 46 127 50 44 45 84 62 
24 28 14 8o 55 91 62 83 67 67 
25 29 46 80 80 п 41 78 80 78 
26 62 116 115 87 84 108 148 69 87 
27 so 77 67 107 51 АТ 44 83 67 
28 25 42 41 79 41 42 36 67 41 
29 96 47 102 91 122 IIO 144 112 102 
3o go 115 81 118 80 113 Во 81 81 
зї 54 82 57 139 59 55 44 86 59 
32 149 44 то 86 104 104 143 97 104 
33 зо 41 8s 35 101 58 12. 73 41 
34 117 145 79 88 93 по 147 97 97 
35 IIS 144 87 73 95 104 128 65 95 
36 86 8о 77 80 122 бо ©з 57 8о 
37 87 so 76 81 95 114 148 118 87 
38 59 46 68 59 99 50 83 87 68 
39 41 56 АТ 54 82 35 бо | 3 47 
40 58 43 ЖАТЬ AT 6 36 48 2 41 
* Y — years, M — months raters knew subjects; a-q represent the 17 raters; the 


| numerals indicate length of time in months or years the raters knew the subjects. 
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APPENDIX IX 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE: BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
OF THE FILMS USED * 


1, CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS: excerpt (fishhook sequence) 


“A ten-year-old boy is rescued from drowning by a Portuguese fisherman and 
is brought aboard a fishing schooner. By sympathetic discipline the fisherman 
teaches the boy the value of fair play in his dealings with others.” 


2. THE DEVIL 15 A SISSY: excerpt (juvenile court sequence) 


“A boy from the New York City slums is trying with the help of two pals, to 
gather money for a tombstone for the grave of his father. The three boys steal 
toys and pawn them. They are caught. 

“Their parents respond to the situation in strikingly different ways. In court, 
the boys refuse to explain, until finally one of them admits it was his mother's 
house and his own toys which were involved. The judge tries to handle the 
situation constructively." 


3. LA MATERNELLE: excerpt 


"Deals with the psychology of insecurity and repression. Marie, a six-year-old 
French girl whose mother has deserted her, attaches herself to Rose, one of the 
helpers in her school. When Rose becomes engaged to be married, Marie feels 
deserted for the second time, and tries to commit suicide. Rose and her fiance 
agree that Marie must come with them and be their child." 


4. IF I HAD A MILLION: excerpt 


"Because a clerk inherits a million dollars, he attains enough self-confidence to 
buy the rabbits which he had been wanting, defy the employer of whom he had 
been afraid, and break the china in the shop where he had been a timid, over- 
worked salesman for many years,” 


5. THE STORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR: excerpt (anthrax sequence) 


“Deals with the Story of Pasteur's crusade to establish his microbe theory of 
disease, the opposition to him of the French Academy of Medicine; and his 
successful struggle to institute a serum treatment for anthrax.” 


6. MEXICAN CHILDREN 
“Shows the home life of the Mexican child. Consideration is given to the 


Mexican child’s preparation for citizenship, his kinds of recreation, the types of 
toys he plays with, his style of clothes, and his local travels and explorations.” 


* The descriptions were taken from the Educational Film Guide, Annual Edition, 


September 1948, compiled by Dorothy Е. Cook and ine М. Holden (New 
York: The H. W. Wilson н срна 
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АРРЕМРІХ Х 


SCORE CARD FOR TWENTY VARIABLES OF PERSONALITY 


Subject Judge 
HNQ& 
Minn. Maller Rating Projective Arithme 
Index Interview | Sketches Scale Technique | Composite | Averag 
сз сЕ. 
I. Achievement I. I. I. TS 16 1. 1. 
II. Affiliation п. п. п. п. п. п. п. 
ПІ. Aggression ш. ш. ПІ. ш. ш. ш. ш. 
ту. Арреагапсе IV. IV. IV. IV. IV. Iv. IV. 
V. Autonomy У. КА КА у. У. у. у. 
VI. Cognizance VI. МІ. МІ. МІ. VI. VI. VI. 
VII. Creativity. VII. VII. vil. уп. ҮП. VII. VII. 
VIII. Defendance VIII. VIII. уш. уш. уш. уш. уш. 
IX. Deference IX. IX. IX. IX. IX. IX. IX. 
X. Dependence x. x. x. x. x. x ха 
XI. Dominance XI. XI. XI. XI. XI. XI. XI. 
XII. Emotionality XII. XII. XII. XII. XII. XII. XII. 
XIII. Exhibition хш. хш. хш. хш. хш. XIII. XIII. 
XIV. Placidity XIV. XIV. XIV. XIV. XIV. XIV. XIV. 
XV. Play XV. XV. ху. ху. ху. ху. ху. 
XVI. Protectiveness XVI. XVI. XVI. XVI. XVI. XVI. XVI. 
XVII. Recognition XVII. XVII. XVII. XVII. XVII. XVII. хуп. 
XVIII. Rejection хуш. хуш. хуш. хуш. хуш. хуш. IX VIII. 
XIX. Retention XIX. XIX. XIX. XIX. XIX. XIX. XIX. 
XX. Seclusion XX. xx. XX. XX. XX. ЖУ; хх. 


т. Mark the Variables on a scale of о to 5, 
2. Consider that the normal distribution of mark: 
cent; I and 4 each, 13.5 per cent; 
hether the subject displays the given 


3. Decide w! 
he average child ten to thirteen years of age. 


extent), than t 
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each rating referring to a section of the normal frequency cun 
s among the population at large would be: o and 5 cach, : 
2 and 3 each, 34 per cent. 


Variable more frequently and intensely, or less 50 (and to: 


APPENDIX XI 


TABLE X: DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTER'S RATINGS 
Composite Technique Only 


o I 2 3 4 
I. Achievement 22 28 тт то 13 20 
II. Affiliation 8 35 25 20 8 8 
III. Aggression 29 28 21 12 8 6 
IV. Appearance 2 13 31 29 15 14 
V. Autonomy 27 20 19 16 17 5 
VI. Cognizance 18 26 12 10 10 28 
VII. Creativity 32 22 8 5 15 22 
VIII. Defendance 12 17 13 10 36 16 
IX. Deference 3 26 34 16 21 4 
X. Dependence II 23 12 27 25 6 
XI. Dominance 17 29 20 12 18 8 
XII. Emotionality 5 25 6 12 36 20 
ХПІ. Exhibition 29 19 16 14 14 та 
XIV. Placidity 6 18 12 18 28 22 
XV. Play 5 3o 26 14 13 16 
XVI. Protectiveness 6 14 40 24 13 и 
XVII. Recognition 6 20 26 26 17 9 
XVIII. Rejection 6 19 23 31 18 7 

XIX. Retention 4 29 32 25 14 
XX. Seclusion 6 15 6 18 
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АРРЕМРІХ ХП 


TABLE XI: DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS OF JUDGES ON EACH 
PERSONALITY VARIABLE BY EACH TECHNIQUE 


Techniques | Judge Variable Techniques | Judge Variable 
I. Achievement IV. Appearance 
E по 
o x 2 35 от пзд 5 
pm 
iX A 832212711 5 4.1 A то 24 26 18 12 14 
B 20 32 16 16 17 3 B 3 1128 53 9 
1.2 A 521 33 25 13 7 4.2 А 2 то 30 40 19 3 
B 13 17 32 19 17 6 B 5 II 46 42 
L3 A з 713273321 43 А 15 542 4г І 
B 2 16 31 42 I3 B 8 so 46 
1.4 А 2 20 22 30 IO 20 44 А 2 14 25 49 14 
в 16 37 22 26 3 B 83450 5 1 
т.5 А Ir 20 20 26 14 13 4.5 А 11/4237 23) Т 
в 28 15 24 21 13 3 в 4 57 43 
1.6 А 6 27 22 18 23 8 4.6 A 4132937 17 4 
B 15 20 20 13 30 б B 1 10 36 50 7 
II. Affliation V. Autonomy 
2.1 A 2 24 39 30 8 І 5.1 A 21 41 32 то 
B 46732 1 B 7 36 27 29 5 
2:2 A 8 19 29 26 20 2 5.2 А 2 15 35 28 23 І 
в 1 636 59 2 В 4 19 34 32 4 
23 A 6 29 34 35 53 A т 5 8 30 31 28 
B 43267 ї B 4124041 7 
24 А т 831 25 27 12 54 А 16 25 32 26 3 2 
в 2 44 43 15 в 39 42 19 4 
2.5 А 4 24 31 24 19 2 5-5 А то 22 18 33 18 3 
в 7 42 54 1 B 12 21 39 27 5 
2.6 A 5 14 22 36 21 6 5.6 А 2 14 21 41 21 5 
в 10 43 47 4 B 6 25 46 20 7 
III. Aggression VI. Cognizance 
3.1 A 2 95238 3 6.1 A 2 31 27 2218 4 
в 7 бо 36 т B 31 19 18 18 17. 1 
3.2 А 7 27 34 20 15 І 6.2 А 3 21 35 24 16 5 
в з 9 58 зо 4 B 34 9172217 5 
3.3 А ro 5 579 5 т 63 А 3 26 23 43 9 
в ідо 2 B i13 33 35 20 #3 
34 A 9 25 36 26 4 4 6.4 A т 1314426 I 
B 3 36 49 13 2 І B 7 41 23 26 7 
3-5 А II 25 26 25 14 3 6.5 A 2 15 21 29 26 II 
B 8155223 6 B 32 14 22 17 13 6 
3.6 A 7 30 33 15 13 6 6.6 А 5 19 21 18 23 18 
B 35 53 14 2 B 21 21 I2 15 24 II 
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TABLE XI (Continued) 
ран 


Techniques Judge Variable Techniques Judge Variable 
——— NI ey 
VII. Creativity X. Dependence 

o па 3145 @ д ата 5 

та А 12 18 32 13 то 19 то.т А 9 19 28 29 18 т 
в 31 22 21 1116 3 в 15 40 47 2 

7.2 А 2 23 30 21 21 7 10.2 А 12463 6 9 1 
B 41 IO 16 20 13 4 B I24 5622 1 

7.3 А 2 2 26 19 45 10 10.3 A 23643 318 2 
B 46 3°53: 2 B 56 36 12 

74 А 3 25 27 30 16 3 10.4 A II 14 2I 24 19 19 
B 4 37 19 28 13 3 B 22 38 35 9 
TS A 7 20 32 21 22 2 10.5 A 6 37 so то І 
в 40 II 16 23 ті 3 B 1747 33 7 

7.6 A IO 20 19 17 28 10 10.6 A 6 24 30 26 14 4 
B 36 16 7 19 22 4 B 30 39 31 4 

VIII. Defendance XI. Dominance 
8.1 A 11 18 54 21 ILI A 2 13 35 49 5 
В 8 44 52 В 13321733 9 

8.2 А 13 34 44 13 11.2 A 6 22 40 20 14. 2 
B 2175725 3 B 17132444 6 

8.3 А | 35 14 40 13 2 11.3 А 5 232 8 55 2 
В 52 37 15 в г 40 59 4 

8.4 А 3 25 38 27 7 4 11.4 А 24 23 3116 6 4 

B I 27 30 31 15 в 2303034 7 1 

8.5 А 5 17 30 17 25 10 11.5 А 22 20 23 29 9 І 
B 1 86231 2 B 21 15 35 26 7 

8.6 А 25 31 21 22 5 11.6 A 6 19 39 28 10 2 

B 23 36 39 6 в 13 31 17 24 18 І 

IX. Deference XII. Emotionality 

91 A 7 57 36 4 12.1 A i1 38 31 17 7 
B 59 45 B 7 43 45 9 

9:2 A 52861 9 І 12.2 А 12 49 17 16 то 
B 3 5149 1 B 2 69 30 3 

93 А 30 20 36 тї 7 123 А 20 20 31 17 10 б 
B 18 86 B 74 29 І 

94 A 6 10 27 28 13 2o 12.4 A 6 93838 11 2 
B 13 38 42 11 B 3 16 49 29 7 

95 р А III 20 54 15 3 12.5 А 3 7273029 8 

B 8 63 33 в 2 65044 I I 

9.6 A 9214918 7 12.6 A 1 13 30 38 17 5 
B 65739 2 B 1 85238 5 


ща 
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TABLE XI (Continued) й 
Techniques | Judge Variable Techniques | Judge Variable 

XIII. Exhibition XVI. Protectiveness 

D 252353 44 5 DUIS За 
13. А І 29 бо 14 16.1 A II 32 44 14 3 
B 6 86 12 B 2 50 43 9 

13.2 А 115 58 23 7 16.2 А 20 30 35 7 11 I 

в 8 25 50 17 4 B 7 95526 6 1 

13.3 A 1 217 58 15 11 16.3 А I 2 51380 3 
B 65 36 3 B 6 28 69 1 

13.4 А 5413217 4 5 16.4 А I 22 55 24 2 
B 6 36 38 16 8 B 6 24 49 25 

13.5 A 13 31 17 19 18 6 16.5 A 5 1147 28 12 І 

B то 22 39 27 6 B 8 74334 11 І 

13.6 A 4323819 9 2 16.6 A 710342821 4 
B 1333825 7 B II 42 39 12 

XIV. Placidity XVII. Recognition 
I4.I A 6 18 31 38 ТІ 17.1 A 4 29 29 34 8 
B 95041 4 B 9 50 34 II 
14.2 A 2142752 9 17.2 A 2149 27 7 
B 2 63460 2 B 3 73749 8 
14.3 A 6 10 17 31 20 20 173 А 31 34 18 21 
в 21 42 41 B 5 71 28 

144 А 2 11 38 38 9 6 17.4 А 5 23 40 2110 5 
в I 20 37 42 4 B 2 39 57 6 

14.5 А 3 28 20 30 13 І 17.5 А 8 25 30 30 8 3 
в 2 73852 5 в 2 651 до 5 

14.6 A 5 17 38 39 13 І 17.6 А 5 16 43 26 12 2 
в 64154 3 B 2 40 45 17 

XV. Play ХУПІ, Rejection 
15.1 A 8 36 37 15 8 18.1 А 7 40 50 7 
в II 93 B 17 51 33 3 

15.2 А і 939 33 16 6 18.2 А 26 47 24 6 І 
B 1 22470 6 1 B 5 15 56 27 І 
15.3 А тї 5 65337 2 18.3 А 54 25 23 I I 
в 797 B т 59 34 19 

15.4 А 7 13 22 27 109 16 18.4 А 13 27 4116 5 2 
B 6 41 48 9 B 2 40 43 17 2 
15.5 А т 18 31 24 20 то 18.5 А 14 4043 7 
в 7 38 51 8 в 13 70 20 І 
15.6 A 1 6214924 3 18.6 A 2 19 48 18 17 
B т4т 59 3 B 34 44 25 I 


ILC RU С САС © мыз. „г. __ эшш =. 
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TABLE XI (Continued) 


Techniques Judge Variable Techniques | Judge Variable 
XIX. Retention XX. Seclusion 
ог2 345 ON X ада 
19.I A 3 61 40 20.1 A I 24 39 30 10 
B 3 38 62 т B I то 30 58 5 
19.2 А 5 26 35 26 11 т 20.2 А 2 40 28 19 13 2 
B 2136523 І B 9 21 19 34 18 3 
19.3 А 12 8 60 24 20.3 А хо 5I 27 ч йб 
B 97 X B 1 5 60 27 то І 
194 А I 13 59 3І 20.4 А 22 16 25 25 8 8 
B 21.65 18 B 24 39 28 13 
19.5 А то 64 27 3 20.5 А 9 21 17 30 25 2 
в I 673 24 в 15 20 18 18 24 9 
19.6 А 76134 тт 20.6 А 9 35 23 20 12 5 
B І 12 65 26 
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APPENDIX XIII 


TABLE XII: SUBJECT PAIRS, MATCHED AS CLOSELY AS POSSIBLE 
ON CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND SEX 
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ТЕВМАМ BINET 
No. Sex Date of Birth 10 Мо. Sex Date of Birth IQ 
1 M* 11-5-26 149 ТА м 8-5-26 92 
a M 12-1-26 138 2A M 12-13-26 93 
3 м 1-14-27 146 ЗА M 12-25-26 82 
4 M 1-29-27 139 4A M 1-31-27 87 
5 Е 4-6-27 134 5A M 3-6-27 9r 
6 M 5-5-27 189 6A M 2-22-27 до 
7 Е 5-9-27 137 7A E 4-26-27 74 
8 M 5-29-27 170 8A M 4-27-27 78 
9 Е 6-30-27 156 9A Е 6-22-27 до 
то Е 6-21-27 І35 тоА м 6-26-27 82 
Ir M 7-19-27 140 ПА м 7-17-27 94 
12 Е 7-19-27 137 12А Е 8-16-27 84 
13 м 7-21-27 120 13A M 7-6-27 83 
14 Е 8-4-27 124 14À F 10-30-27 96 
15 м 8-21-27 158 15A M 8-22-27 71 
16 Е 9-1-27 130 16A F 8-18-27 85 
17 M 9-22-27 І75 17А м 10-28-27 86 
18 M 11-14-27 144 18A M 11-22-27 9o 
19 M 12-23-27 132 19А м 1-17-28 до 
20 м 2-29-28 145 20A Е 1-22-28 93 
ar M 3-4-28 158 21A F 2-17-28 104 
22 F 4-3-28 172 22A E 5-7-28 85 
23 м 4-26-28 163 23А м 4-9-28 82 
24 M 4-26-28 135 24А м 5-9-28 94 
25 M 4-27-28 137 25А м 4-17-28 7 
26 M 5-13-28 147 26A F 5-4-28 87 
27 м 6-10-28 150 27А м 5-20-28 76 
28 Е 7-9-28 171 28A M 6-13-28 85 
129 M 7-26-28 140 29А м 5-1-28 85 
3o M* 9-18-28 156 30A M 2-29-28 78 
ЗІ Е 9-15-28 138 з1А Е 5-26-28 до 
32 м д-12-28 155 32А Е 8-22-28 86 
33 Е 9-26-28 167 ЗЗА Left Speyer School 
34 Е 11-9-28 ІЗІ 34A Left Speyer School 
35 E 11-5-28 140 35А Left Speyer School 
36 M* 11-4-28 152 36A M 10-30-28 93 
37 Left Speyer School 37А м 11-24-28 75 
38 M 12-14-28 163 38A M 10-29-28 89 
39 M 11-25-28 133 39A M 1177-28 99 
Д9, Е 12-8-28 143 40А Е 12-13-28 93 
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TABLE ХІТ (Continued) 


TERMAN - BINET 
No. Sex Date of Birth IQ No. Sex Date of Birth 10 
41 м 2-6-29 170 41А Е 2-11-29 68 
42 M* 2-18-29 181 42А M* 4-17-29 88 
43 M 2-21-29 140 43А м 2-20-29 76 
44 е“ 4-13-29 153 44А Е 6-13-29 80 
45 M* 4-10-29 170 45А м 6-20-29 75 
46 Е 5718-29 200 46A M 5-22-29 93 
47 Е 6-26-29 142 47А Е 5-27-29 78 
48 M* 8-22-29 155 48А м 8-1-29 94 
49 м 5-28-27 150 49А м 7-10-27 89 
Terman Children Left School 50A M 4-13-26 92 
51А м 6-16-26 79 
52A M 6-9-26 94 
53А м 8-21-26 9o 
54A M 8-26-26 82 
55А Е 11-25-26 83 
56A. F 11-4-26 88 
57А 1x 11-29-26 от 
58A F 1-9-29 84 
59А Е 8-24-27 89 


Ке The 1937 Revision of Stanford-Binet Scale was used. All other IQ's were secured 
with the 1916 Scale, 
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